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The Manufacture of Casuals and Convicts. 


RESH revela- 
tions, say the 
newspapers,— 
fresh and hor. 
rible revelations! 
A graphic and 
admirable de- 

scription is given of the in- 

mates of a casual ward, and it 
is supposed that the public are 
informed, for the first time, 
of the character and condition 
of an underlying stratum of 
metropolitan society and of its 
extent: two hundred of the 
homeless boys of the London streets are brought 
together to sup at the St. Giles’s Refuge for Des- 
titute Children, and the fact is “ revealed,” again 
for the first time one might suppose, that there 
is in our streets a mass of valuable raw material, 
capable of being worked up into men able to do 











metropolis, and our large towns. In London 
alone there are 60,000 of them. No private 
efforts can reach the dark depths of this fright- 
fal evil. 

A strong effort to prevent, to put down the 
existing manufactories of convicts, should now 
be made. As we wrote seven years ago, “It is an 
act of injustice to allow thousands of ignorant 
and destitute children, both male and female, to 
go to almost certain destruction, without an 
effort to save them. 

Let us look at the matter in a practical point 
of view. We want good artisans,—our colonies 
want them even more,—offer money for them, 
Would it not be better, wiser, cheaper, for the 
country to turn the neglected infant population 
of our cellars and streets into men of this class, 
instead of allowing them to become, as they 


In a miserable room the other day, in a 
miserable court, near Golden-lane, we found five 
children, the eldest a boy, ten years old: the 
mother was out looking for work as a basket- 
woman; the father had ron away. A bundle of 
rags in one corner formed the general bed. The 
children were weakly and sickly ; instructed only 
in evil; knowing nothing of good, or that what 
they did know was evil. The boy had been de- 
coyed away once: will be so again. He will be 
led to pilfer: sent to gaol: come out a more 
ambitious thief: will cost the country hundreds 
of pounds, and die early of disease or the hang- 
man. Three headings would give the positions 
of thousands during a short life,— 

A Casual, 
A Convict, 
A Corpse. 
It is perfectly easy and natural to get from 





unquestionably must become if uncared for, 
honester men, and to be ultimately, caught, 


penal settlement,—all at the cost of the State?” | 
And, again, “ Improve the homes, and teach the 

children, and we shall soon lessen the numbers 
of the ‘ dangerous classes,’ prevent much suffer. | 
ing and misery, and enable men and women to 

live out the term of their natural lives, and to 

| play their proper part in increasing the sum of 
| general wealth and general happiness.” 

Here is the brief history of a criminal career 
given by an old offender himself to the Rey. 











good suit and service to the State, which -i W. C. Osborn, of Bath :— 


lost—or, worse than lost, becomes a pest to 
society —for want of timely aid and needfal 
culture. Truly disheartening must this be to| 
those who for long years have been demanding 
attention to the state of things proved by these | 
two incidents ; disheartening to all who would | 
see the evils remedied. 


| cost a great deal more yet. 


The gathering of | sswer. 


**T have been told a thousand times to go and get work, 

| but it was never said to me during twenty years, while in 
or out of prison, ‘I'll give you work.’ Hence I have cost 
the country some two thousand pounds, and I expect to 
I was sent to gaol for two 

months when a boy for stealing a loaf of bread, and no one 
cared for me. I walked to the seaports, but in vain. I 
tramped, sore-footed, thousands of miles when I was a 
lad, in order to get honest employment, but it did not 
I was tempted to steal. I stole. I was im- 


prisoned. I was sent to Bermuda. I have learnt the 


boys at the Refuge was a sad and curious sight; | trade of a professional thief, and now I intend to follow 


and must have astonished those who had not seen | ‘*.. . ; 
| religion to be a delusion, and 


the same boys in their haunts. Dirty, diseased, | 


half-naked, and wholly wretched, there were | 


gathered some of the future pests of society,— 
the raw material (little blame to them) of thieves 
and murderers. “ We are all good friends here,” 
said Lord Shaftesbury to the boys, “so now be 
candid and tell me the truth. All those who 


I believe all philanthropy to be a mockery, and 

t care neither for God nor 
man. The gaol, penal servitude, and the gallows, are all 
the same to me,’’* 


This is, probably, the history of thousands; 
and who is to be blamed? How was the boy 
| who would “tramp sore-footed thousands of 
/miles to get honest employment” transformed 


|into a man who disbelieved humanity,—who 
j 


rogues and thieves, if nothing worse, to plunder | 


tried, convicted, and maintained in prison, or a 


have been in prison hold up your hands?” —About | 8coffed at religion, and consequently defied the 
thirty did so. |laws of God and man? The process is now 


“Let those who have been in prison twice do g0ing on in our streets in hundreds of cases : 
s0.”—Some eight or ten replied. | convicts are being manufactured wholesale. 
“Those who have been in prison three Long ago we said,—“ Many years have passed 


times.’—This time four or five held up their | 8ince we first pressed on the attention of the 
hands. | public the fact that the extent and danger of the 


“Those who slept at home last night.’”—Four | undercurrents of London society were not duly 


or five. 

“ Where did the rest sleep ?”—A shont, “ Re- 
fages, workbouses, and lodgings.” 

“You sleep where you can?”—All: “ Yes, 
yes,” 

“How do you live?”—“ Begging, selling 
fazees, anything, anything.” 

“Would you like to get out of your present 
condition ?”—Shouts of “Yes, yes!” 


“Supposing—I only say supposing—that in | 


the Thames there was a great ship, large enough 
for a thousand of you—would you like to go 
there to school, to learn trades, some of you for 
her Majesty’s navy, some for the merchant 
navy; would you like that ?”—-The reply was a 
chorus of “ Yes, we should; yes, yes !”—whether 
truthfally or not we will not inquire. 

A paper on the “Education of Neglected 
and Destitute Children,” by the Rev. W. L. 
Clay, was read on Wednesday evening last at 
4 meeting of the Social Science Association, and 
Provoked an earnest discussion, in which Miss 
Carpenter, Mr. Vaughan (the Police Magistrate), 
Mr. Hastings, and others interested in the sub- 
ject, took part. A strong feeling was manifested 
in favour of making education compulsory, and 
48 to the necessity, at any cost, of providing the 
neans of culture for the destitute children of the 


| known and understood: that, lying in the dark 
| shadows of London, bred in town swamps, and 
living in the midst of vice, ignorance, dirt, and 
| Social degradation, an army of rough and des- 
| perate men and women existed, unsuspected and | 
/uncared for. They are to be counted in thou- 
sands. An execution or a local riot sometimes 
| brings them into daylight and the streets; but 
| at ordinary times they are to be found only 
| where they live massed together, and under 
| such conditions that improvement is impossible. 
We have shown some of these slums, and how | 
they act on the condition and character of the | 
inmates; the effect on the children born in 
them; and the danger to all constantly result- | 
ing from the existence of such a state of things. | 


From these vice-producing quarters the prisons | 
} 


are supplied, and in these places the convict, | 
when liberated from prison, finds his base o 
operations in continuing what with him is 
viewed as the business of his life. These spots, 
this aggregation, are well known to the police 
and authorities, and it seems strange that they 
should be allowed to remain without some 
efforts at suppression and distribution.” f¢ 





“Our Convicts,” a 


* Quoted by Miss Carpenter - Co.) to which we 


valuable work (Longman, Green, 


lirect serious attention. et 
by ‘aes, “ Another Blow for Life,” p. 85, 








| has crept for shelter. 


bad to worse: scarcely possible in such cases to 
get from bad to better. If we would have sound 
and honest men and women, who make a sound 
and honest state, we must look after the 
children. 





ARCHITECTURE IN LIVERPOOL. 


TuHouGcH we have, in a measure, recovered 
from the reign of Fosterian dulness, the classical 
influences linger long and grievously. It is a 
remarkable fact, that most of our palatial piles 
take their character, unfortunately, not from the 
inward necessities—like the architecture of the 
human frame—but from some conventional no- 
tion regarding what will constitute a handsome 
building. While these ideas exist it were im- 
possible for us to strike out any marked and 
lasting pathway that would lead us to a more 
homogeneous conformity of architectural style 
and principle. While some seek for what is 
new, others complain that what they seek is im- 
possible of attainment. Why so? Is the human 
mind exhausted that it should remain architec- 
turally fallow so long? Or is it that we have 
been employing our time in making baby-houses, 
decorated with the stuck-on appendages which, 
in the language borrowed from millinery, are 
appropriately termed “ dressings?” In the very 
term “dressings” lies a deep-seated miscon- 
ception of the “true principles ;” for architec- 
tural decoration is thought to be a thing to be 
put off and on and changed with the fashion, as 
we change our clothes. Now, this architectural 
tailoring is not architecture,—it is a mere frit- 
tering and trifling with what should possess 
innate force. Were we not too stuffed up with 
self - sufficiency to take a lesson from the 
Divine Architect, what different motives would 
animate our designs. Conceive whata Franken- 
stein monster would be the product of our brain 
did we attempt to breathe life into clay and call 
it man. The exterior form would be modelled 
according to our fancies, and then the head, the 
lungs, and the liver rammed in as best we might, 
What an object we should produce !—a human 
carpet-bag stuffed with all the rags and shreds 


‘we could lay hands on,—an object most grievously 


ludicrons, to which the words, “ What a piece of 
work is man! How noble in reason !—how in- 
finite in faculties! In form and moving how 
express and admirable! In action how like an 
angel!—in apprehension how like a god :—the 
beauty of the world !—the paragon of animals!” — 
would read like the most biting satire. “In form 
and moving how express and admirable!” In 
these few words the poet has pierced the heart of 
nature, and laid bare the very foundations of 
creative design. Could we apply these words to 
any building—“ In form and purpose how express 
and admirable,” it would be the highest praise 
that could possibly suggest itself to the mind. 
But, on the contrary, what do we find? Y es !— 
we say it advisedly, we find generally the form 
bears little or no relation to the living organism 
which it encloses, and contains no articulation— 
no bone base, clothed with life and beauty—no 
true symmetry—no brains—no mind: a mere 
crasta —a shell, into which a homeless snail 
Such, we grieve to say, 1S 
a true representation of the purposeless, wander- 
ing architecture of theday. Then let us apply a 
few homely, vigorous common-sense principles to 
it, and set out on a new track of exploration, 
under the guidance of a compass that never 
fails—honest intention with earnest conviction. 
The most favourable specimens that can be 
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cited of the Liverpool Venetian manner we take 
to be Richmond and Hargreaves Buildings, in 
Chapel-street. There is a certain boldness of 
character due to the deeply-recessed window 
Openings most favourable to vigour of effect ; 
and the principle adopted of gaining the light 
and shade by deep reveal mouldings is the one 
most suited to the exigences of city architecture. 
Had there been more study and refinement— 
more attention to prominence and subordination 
of parts in the details—more appreciation of 
gradation and half-tints in the shadows, these 
buildings might have taken a much higher rank 
than can, in their present state, be justly 
assigned tothem. Though there is no attempt 
at picturesque composition, such as is seen even 
in designs so classic as those of Cockerell’s—a 


subject, and, disregarding the weight and power 
of local authority and architectural precedent, 
introduce some of the spirit of the old work, 
which would now actually act as a revolutionary | 
innovation. We believe not in copyism of) 
Gothic forms any more than those of Classic ; | 


! 


but we do believe in the healthy influence of a | object. 


retarn to the spirit and principle of the old 
work. If, on the one hand, the distribution of 
purely Classic forms and properties, as pointed 
out in Cockerell’s work, proves so much more 
pleasing than the symmetrical forms into which, 
in our early days, we were taught to throw the 
several parts of a composition, how much more 
effective would it become when wedded to the 
deiails of a style in which the spirit of the 
picturesque finds its body and abiding-place! 





treatment which would do most towards helping 
us out of the mire of uniformity—such is not) 
absolutely essential, as may be seen in The) 


Were we infused with this spirit, so far from 





design, and they will return freshened in spirit, 
and every way happiér ‘and more4e-be-enyied 
bei 

Poesbatl y@ome éf otr readers méy think our 
criticisms directed merely against Liverpoo] 
architects. Such, however, is not our aim and 
We have higher game in view and 
nobler aspirations,—the demolition of the sur. 
prising fortress of bad taste which has, through 
years of plodding toil, been raised firm in its 
base and strong in its walls, its ramparts brist. 
ling with a host of half-breeds—half-builder, 
half-surveyor—ready to sally forth and mop up 
any unfortunate wight who has the temerity to 
bring his pea-shooter to bear upen it. Battering. 
rams of criticism, Armstrong-shells of witticism 
strike harmlessly or explode innexiously agains: 
its massive face. But a mine is beimg dag under 
it which will in time be sprang, and when a 





injuring the internal convenience of our build- 
ings by dragging in holus-bolus distinctive fea- | 


shower of stink-pots is hurled against the brave 


F Bt 0 -mullioned | garrison, any young ead enterprising forlorn 
seaeee Paleat anc a Shon peered no wtidien pe hen oo phen perenne a ae may teed the pores againet a — 
° ier ’ h a . ° : . . ” * - 
eve on of architectural composition ; the = ie ern as = be 8 ences arent rer ee ae ees poms Sed ae 
rectangular and dependent upon largeness and | made in the Classic of entablatare aoe eee nol. tien. aluaaaeah pene focling against any 
breadth of parts—regularity in their distribu- | sticking them about window openings wi aaa tieakdinds tee aed cling 60 Olt aation,. Dat 
ion—simplicity and subordination of masses, | they can have no possible connexion,—we shou individu : , . 
pena a0 elt and effectiveness of detail. | take the requirements of the property both as to we Se deal in aah = a sae > _— 
If such a style be adopted in preference to the) eer termes br Remy een top Bs a eae aoumaeus veh took Sie wemesitigy: 
other owing its character to outline and effective ; basis upon which to ound our design. D a ith 
tate ie i : i tectu hall prove | streaks in the future. Any young man, witha 
grouping, it should be accompanied by the most preduction of true archi ecture that 8 m - tage fenlieenerconetiies ep atthe 
judicious and tasteful treatment of those por-' a source of pleasure to this and future ages, it | real love pro a h 
tions upon which the individuality of the design gn . fine a of = a « | a gi axe ye beg! oe tates = 
is stamped. Now, what we have most to find form, and an appropriateness 0 | : . ’» 
fault with in the Liverpool Venetian is the want | decoration to the exigencies of structure; the some gown Yard csnvabien tm alia 
of carefut selection in the mouldings and orna- | necessities and the construction should, together him to put = ig anhaten aieion 
mentation, and an absence of affinity between | in fact, suggest the nature of the ornamenta- Only let a ave -_ S ra ot pe vie - 
the several parts and details of the same design. | tion, and the selection of fitting forms of expres- and we sha _— Y J ar Ressaiemn. the 
For instance, in the Queen Insurance Buildings, sion. As in writing, there exists a feeling of beauty with any in — Sa Saas _ 
in Dale-street, the upper range of the round appropriateness in the words and the sound of spirit of be sank f the Shatinttinns “tn Miast 
arched windows possess shafts in the reveals the the words to the subject: so the mouldings and opposed to the spirit o ~ pie wr ich tocme 
capitals of which perform no real or apparent | ornaments,—the architect’s words,—should add of the great x naa ao ese acs ily dee 
purpose, being merely stuck under the hollow | force to the design, and, in fact, tell their own facture of the Middle sees ee ee 
archivolt ; and there is too marked an absence | story. grown up on @ wrong ~~ tales a 
of legitimate intention in most of the details.| The Temple, in Dale-street, is one of the few the ugliness that os . am ve thing “ct 
Why should the brackets supporting the balcony attempts to break up and vary the monotony of they have never ; een satel on pass away 
Spring out of panels? Is there any reason that prevailing composition. Unfortunately, itis un- The nine days of puppy ed. We heartily oh 
it should be so? We confess that we can see successful artistically. The detail is not at all and the public eye be pened petra oe Awd 
none; and it would appear as if the architect, worthy of admiration, containing, as it does, 80 for that day, and ell “ . rf cliaedt ail 
having got to the end of his tether, or, rather,/ strong an infusion of Elizabethanesque. The imagine, think we v pay 
rope,—with which he has so freely decorated his tower is poor and meagre in conception and the millennium. 
works, had been compelled, in sheer despair of detail, and the domed roof anything but a) 
creating novelty, to revert to the commonest piquant termination. In our opinion it is, as a | ms 
order of detail. design, far below Richmond and Hargreaves | : 

We are sorry,—very sorry,—it is out of our Buildings. This is most distressing, for, when THE FOLIAGE OF THE ART-KINGDOM.* 
power to commend highly the works so freely an architect does depart from the safe and ; . desirability of taking 
springing up about the Exchange. There is no broad highway of the continuous cornicione and = An impression of the desirabili v. ae 
variety inthem. First, Mr. A. puts up a bnild- fails, it is apt to generate a fear and trembling natural forms for models in ar ge 0 ae. EOD 
ing with a handsome stone front. Then, Mr. | in those who would otherwise diverge into the working its way in mens min or, ded 
B.’s clients, not to be outdone, put up another picturesque by-paths of architecture. | years, now carried out triumphant y, now ies 
handsome building, with another handsome| In the Exchange-court there are several good | suppressed, again gaining ground, ~~ - = 
stone front, alongside; and the process is re- | points, some of the detail being inspired by | supplanted to take stronger hold t - . 
peated from street to street, from year to year, Gothic example, and adapted to the style. | This feeling has a much greater antiq A 
in the most unvarying manner. Neither Mr.| Here, again, we meet with a finicking spirit and but the limited power of drawing ayo 
A.’s clients nor Mr. B.’s clients, and they number | absence of vigour. In the ground-floor the | very old times showed forms so remov Fae 
the most influential portion of the population,| ornamentation of the rustication is specially | nature that we do not credit the —, ws - - 
appear to have the remotest conception that| unfortunate. In fact, it is rustication only in| desire to reproduce her ans S 0 as 
possibly Mr. C. may be equally talented, though | name, not in spirit. Contrast this with the bold | should, doubtless, not go far astray 11 we 
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his hair be not so gray,—from the racking infliu- 
ence of the enormous brain-work. Were they 
even as great as Michelangelo, or as clever as 
Wren, with so much work their powers of design 
would be severely taxed; and it is extremely 
questionable if architecture would not suffer 
from the monopoly. No ofe can deny, least of 
all ourselves, the improved character of the 
modern building in this town; but it is, we 
think, an improvement due more to the amount 
of stonework and superior character of the 
building, than to any telling excellence of de- 
sign. There is no life,—no break,—no skyline,— 
no roof to be seen; nothing but a dull, level 
uniformity, extremely tiring when once the 
mind has succeeded in grasping the few ideas of 
which these buildings are the embodiment. How 
different is Venice; or, to come nearer home, 
how different is Chester! There we see a pleas- 
ing variety of form and skyline,—a picturesque 
individuality of character, distinguishing each 
house and shop ; and, though the design is not 
in all cases as good as can be wished, it is still 
most refreshing in contrast with most of the 
modern work in our great towns. Should we, 
therefore, besprinkle our beloved streets with 
half-timbered shops, projecting over covered 
ways? Such could not be for a moment con. 
templated, our wants are so different from those 
of a sleepy Medizval city, waking up under the 
influence of commerce and railway communica- 
tion. Yet withal it would not be difficult to get 
valuable hints at the expense of so short a rail- 
way ride. Let some bold mind take up the 


rustication of the Pesaro Palace, at Venice. In 
the one, where strength should predominate 
weakness reigns; in the other, a bold, plain, 
vigorous substructure forms a grand base whereon 
the ornamental superstructure stands. 

Among the worst specimens of Liverpool 


Bank, in Dale-street, and the termination of 
the Temple, in Temple-court. The broken pedi- 
ment of the one—broken to form a frame for a 
ragged urn,—and the whole character of the 
detail of the other, place them outside of criti- 
cism. There is not a single building we can 
think of in the centre of the town which shows a 
thorough appreciation of the picturesque. There 
is some tolerable Italian, much commonplace 
Italian, and more bad Italian. In Brunswick- 
buildings—a milk-and-water version of the Far- 
nese Palace,—in the commonplace facade of the 
Corn Exchange,—in the rows of brick and stone 
offices, alternating with Compo-Italian, in Water- 
street, down to the meagre details of the old 
Tower-buildings and the florid character of the 
new, with its Venetian windows, enclosed in 
straggling three-quarter columns and entabla- 
tures, supported on corbels, alike display a taste 
the influence of which is monotonous, barren, 
and dejecting. Most people feel it, but cannot 
describe the cause. Let them, then, visit any of 
our old cathedral towns, any of the old villages 
in the south of England, and study the remains 
of the old work, and feel the influence of the 


Venetian may .be classed the North-western | 


a early art not so much as @ realization of 
ideal ra as an attempt to render nataral 
ones, just as the gesture-language and sign. 
writing were inarticulate efforts which — 
centuries have since perfected into our ve 
grammars and free and flowing caligraphy. We 
are certain, however, that after the eameenees 
‘occasioned by the obliteration of nations an 
overthrowing of emperors, Europe, in the fi 
called dark ages, was in possession of a cer : a 
art-power, full of traditions of extinct peoples, 
but still vital. In the fourteenth century we 
find the strong desire to produce —— 
spreading through the art-world as the — 
spread ona prairieon fire. All traditionssuccum . 
to the intensity of the aspiration. Every ne 
of art in painting and sculpture obeyed the 
impulse; and accordingly we find carvings I= 
stone and wood, paintings on panels, plaster, 
canvas, and glass, as well as smiths’ work, a 
senting evidence of a study of nature on r 
part of their respective producers. — The seed Ne 
this grand leading idea germinated in Italy, the 
fruit of it is to be found all over Europe. As We 
have said, there have been seasons when i 
have turned again to the storehouses of early | 
for inspiration, ransacking overthrown cities, 
exhuming buried relics, and emptying catacombs 
for models ; and on the other hand, there have 





* “ Art-foliage, for Sculpture and Decorations ; with a1 
Analysis of Geometries fom, and Studies from Nature of 





picturesque grouping sure to be met with—a| 
grouping as much the result of accident as! 





Buds, Leaves, Flowers, and Fruit.’’ By James K. Colli 
author of “Gothic Ornaments,” &c. London: 15%, 
Hampstead-road, N.W. 1865. 
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been instances where the portrayal of natural 
objects has been carried on with a want of 
discrimination ing to indiseretion; but, 
through all thig time the true relation of nature 
to art hag not been quite overlooked. As at 
Melrose, where there are some grotesque absur- 
dities, we are pretty sure to come upon parts in 
a large building where the idea of re-producing 
natural forms for ornamental purposes has been 
grasped im its purity: although we may alight 
upon @ cat or pig playing the bagpipes in rare 
instances, we generally find side by side with 
the eccentricity work of surpassing interest. No 
one remembers the gurgeyles at Melrose when 
they are in the cloisters :— 
‘‘ Nor herb, nor floweret glisten’d there, 
But was carved on the cloister arches as fair,” 


There ig something more than a mere imita- 
tion aimed at in sueh reproductions: there is a 
sort of permanent ise expressed, as well 53 
avowal that the works of the Creater are the 
grandest of models, A contemplative mind 
would infuge as well as feel a large amount of 
religious sentiment in them. In our own day 
we have seen much vigorous advocacy of the 
principle of applying natural forms to orna- 
mental purposes, and occasionally we have been 
called upon to note examples of work on which 
the artist has adopted the suggestion, Among 
the foremost in this field as advocate of the | 
principle and director of work executed by its 
codes we must indicate Mr. Colling, the author 
of a volume on art-foliage now before us. This 
apt designer, however, is too wise not to see that 
unitations of nature must not be too literal, He 
sees that natural foliage carved by the hand, 
be it ever so cunning, without the assistance of | 
the head, would be a failure, and less effective 
for its purpose than a copy of any of the conven- 
tional precedents which were made, in the first 
instance, with the mind of their producers. The 
pi.rposes of art require that certain geometric 
lines should be observed in the arrangement of 
groups intended for the ornamentation of parts 
of a whole; and these lines, which he calis the 
skeleton of the composition, should be arranged 
to converge or diverge, depend or climb, accord- 
ing to what is required of them, and then made 
the basis of a design from nature. In other 
words, it would be of no use to carve & branch 
or @ sprig in the exaet form in which we pulled 
it from the tree, and place it upon the cap of a 
column or end of a bench as ornamentation. We 
must first arrange the leading lines in positions 
which would give it the appearance of having 





shonid be adopted for medinm heights, and|is no E i ; ament i i 
. . as a, Be y gyptologist, the ornament in question 
—— pay like ey of the day’s-eye,” the appears but eight rows of formal online some 
> ppes of cowes,” clover, or the| of which resemble arrays of quills, others little 
— we call buttercup, used for | quadrangles of colour placed in contrasted blocks : 
. a |and another of balls, alternati ith 
If we might reduce form as analytical chemists tufts of ety ~ foliage maple te ties 
reduce organic substances, we might say it con- | famey of the interpreter. Properly read, it is 
sisted of but two lines in various combination, | almost a confession of faith. The rows of quills 
the one straight, the other curved; but for! are the closed buds of the lotus, the sacred lily 
ordinary purposes it is sufficient to go as far as | of the Egyptians, appearing through the water 
Mr. Colling goes, when he says that all curved! (expressed by wavy lines), and the balls and 
and straight lines, of whatever kind, are based | plumage are the expanded flower, significant of 
upon the geometrical forms of the triangle, the the waters having subsided. As the plentiful 
square, the pentagon, and the circle, with their appearance of the lotus denoted a renewal of 
compounds, These geometric forms pervade vegetable life with an abundant harvest a 
nature as well as art, The circle, as he notes, | representation of the sacred flower could be 
is to he seen in the sun and the moon, as looked upon as an emblem of a new life in a 
well ag in the iris of the eye and in the daisy land of plenty. Our Mediwval forefathers were 
and sunflower ; concentric circles in the onion great symbolists, as in fact is every nation with 
and in sections of the wood of trees; the square | whom literary acquirements are not cultivated. 
in the stems of plants and in the crystals of | If, aa it is said, pictures are the books of the 
minerals ; the pentagon in the starfish ; and the simple, signs and symbols are their first lesson 
hexagon in the honeycomb of the bee and cellsof | in reading. Mr. Colling gives a few designs in 
other insects. The triangle is rarer in natural which a symbolic meaning is couched, such as 
forms, if we except the outline of hills. Mr. Col- | groups of foliage illustrative of the parables of 
lings can only point to the common sedge as an | the lilies of the field, the wheat and the tares, 
example of its occurrence; a cross section of a| and the good and the bad tree; and he repeats 
Brazilian nut wonld, however, farnish another in- | the remark that another branch of symbolism, 
stance. These few forms, with their subtle com- heraldry, might be more used than it is at the 
pounds and combinations, are the work | present day as a decorative feature. In “ye 
of geometric ornamentation ; when dividing wall olden time” a noble or gentleman as surely 
surfaces into parts, we know them as diaper- | placed his coat of arms, or crest, over his entrance 
work ; when repeated in a continuous direction, | gateway or portal, as a tradesman now places 
we call the pattern so produced a border; and his name above his shop-door ; but this distinctive 
when concentrated in a single figure, we use the custom has fallen into abeyance as far as “ town 
technical appellation, centre. There are in a | houses” are concerned, the lion at Charing- 


building objects to be ornamented which cannot Cross (we hope not doomed) being about the last 


be grouped under either of these heads, and | of his species. 

which therefore call for especial treatment.| The artist, the sculptor, the decorator, and the 
Wall surfaces may be covered with diapers; | manufacturer, have all been considered in the 
margins, mouldings, string-courses, cornices, | selections of foliage given ; nor has the taste of 
and friezes can be ornamented with adaptations the antiquary been overlooked. Thus, in a chap- 
of borders ; bosses, corbels, and keystones may ter on the acanthus-leaf, the student is directed 
be treated as varieties of centres; but spandrels, to look beyond the Greeks to that Lydian nation, 
panels, capitals, finials, creckets, brackets, and the Etruscans, who emigrated from Asia Minor 
stall-elbows call for further skill in design. | twelve or thirteen centuries B.C., as the pro- 
These are objects to which foliage can be grace- | bable importers of the crude form of this leaf. 
fally applied. That they should always be copies |The author has looked through the Assyrian 
of ancient examples would be disastrous; but eculptures in vain for it, although finding the vine, 
that they should be always devised on recognised , the fig, the palm, a tree fern, the fir, the lily, anda 
principles is highly desirable. Mr. Colling ren-| grass-like plant he takes for millet; and ob- 
ders students of ornamentation a service when serving that the affinity it bears to the outline 
he does so much to elucidate these principles. of the thistle, the common holly, the endive, and 
For the skeleton form on which to arrange the | sea-holly, is equal to the resemblance it has to 
ornament of a spandrel he recommends three ob- | the common acanthus, he comes to the conelu- 
vious lines issuing from the centre and running sion that the Greeks did not copy any one leaf, 











been adapted to the special purpose it was to 
fulfil. Again, ornament intended to be placed | 
near the eye must be treated with a different | 
manipulation to that destined for heights con- 
siderably above it. The greater the height the 
fewer the lines, which, consequently, must be 
correspondingly bolder. 

_ Mr. Colling accuses the modern carver of 
doing too much to his work,—of not being able to 
see when it is finished. Every object is executed 
with so much complication of light and shade, 





produced by so many lines, that by the time it 
is pronounced finished, all boldness and breadth 


to the points of the triangle ; and in a similar but aimed at the production of a perfect one, just 
manner he indicates certain bases for the other | as in the human form they culled one beauty from 
objects mentioned, deeming success in compo- | one specimen and others from further examples, 


| sition to depend upon the design following such till they succeeded in the realization of love- 


leading lines. Mr. Colling urges that there are | liness beyond that found in any one individual. 
two great principles in nature,—regularity and This mode of proceeding, he concludes, is the 
irregularicy,—which should be vigilantly observed | only way in which decorative foliage can ever 
in art. Regularity pleases the eye by conveying be lifted out of its present degraded position. 
@ certainty that necessary conditions are ful- He traces the old art-currents with much dis- 
filled ; whilst irregularity affords a medium for crimination, showing how, on the division of the 
the representation of freedom, vigour, and great Roman Empire, Byzantium appears to 
bountifulness. A substratum of regularity must | have been full of Greek sympathies, and conse- 
be obvious in a design, or an unmeaning con- quently retained the peculiarly sharp and spiky- 


of effect are lost, and occasion is given for the | fusion would be the result. He quotes a remark lobed acanthus of the Greeks, while Roman art 


remark that such work looks better when it is 
half done than when completed. This is, doubt- 
less, true of stone carvings destined for heights ; 
but wood-carvers may, notwithstanding the 
stricture, rejoice that the empire of circum- 
stances is wide enough to admit of the practice 
of the finest workmanship as well as the boldest. 
Mannerism is much a matter of eye-sight. A 
short strong sight leads to the production of 
work of exquisite delicaey; a longer range of 
Vision naturally tends to the execution of work 
better calculated for distances. This disagree- 
ment between the execution of the carving and 
the position from which it is to be viewed, is 
sometimes the consequence of errors in judg- 
ment or choice of a subject. If strawberry-leaves 
on a ducal coronet are proportionate, they can- 
hot be so on the finial of @ spire. Nor, we ex- 
pect, could Mr. Coiling point out the kind of 
Fie nares that would render one of his own 
“signs effective, representing a snail upon the 
loliage of a stone crocket. Common sense re- 
(ures that minute objects should be reserved for 
hear inspections, and larger forms used for dis- 
‘ances. Magnifying small objects for the pur- 
Pose of rendering them visible from afar, is but 
“ame expedient when all creation lies before 
us. Buch foliage as that of the vine, the chest- 
nut, the sycamore, or of such large-leaved plants 
as the coltsfoot, should be reserved for elevations 
and distances, while more medium-sized leaves 


made by Professor Kerr, to the effect that rounded the edges and lobes till it assumed a 
“regularity in nature was carried out with, one softened character. Norman art being tinged 
might almost say, invariable irregularity ; and | with Byzantine rather than Roman influences, 
in foliage there were two principles in constant the type of classic feeling rudely lingering in it 
operation, one being the regularity with whicl. | is accounted for. But the purely Greek acanthas 
every object had been designed, the other the has its varieties. A stele, at Athens, qpeeely 
irregularity with which it was developed.” This of early workmanship, shows comparatively . He 
is the pith of Mr. Colling’s teaching. Base a de-| little of the vigorous life and sharp and point : 
sign upon regular principles, as Nature bases her outlines of the foliage on the monament Oo 

operations upon inviolable rules ; but in the de-| Lysicrates. Neither of these, however, ———- 
velopment of it bring as much skill and cena] ae ~ = gre seco ; my _ 

. In his own! other, leaving us free to beiiev 
ne esata nese ay Nome ‘the family of sharp prickly-lobed foliage that 


designs he makes a few departures from the first of sh iage 
of a an by placing the buds of one plant | was conventionalised, rather than any individual 


the same stem as the leaves of another ; | of it. 
ath defends this eccentricity on the score of} Though flowers were freely used by re 
precedent. Out of the hundreds of designs and | Mediseval artists, we have but few ag - 
sketches from nature it would, however, be | fruit as ornament. The Renaissance, in ee ; 
curious to find no eccentricities. We may here | was profuse in its use of festoons and —— o 
mention that the illustrations are made from fruit ; but English Medieval art, like ourc — 
drawings on zine by the author and his assistant, | was more chary ofit. The aangrencnras ys ee 
Mr. Davis; and that, in addition to some five | bursting, is supposed to have ep ot an 
hundred representing foliage, there are many flower of the Decorated period ; as the peat - 
scores of borders taken from Assyrian, —— _ = ie os now oy . a ary —— 

i nd other 0 , 

avn 4 —_ i <= ose real fifty ent and bead ornament. If we except these, 
erie te in the text with the berries of the thorn, ™ma ple seeds, mere 
Waaemlien a poetical speech. This is symbolism. and nuts, the grape is the ouly fruit that is at . 
Not the least interesting part of Mr. Colling’s | common. But pean pea 
book is his reading of the symbolism upon & mens of fruit possessing singulary g 








, i i i , the fruit of the spindle-tree 
mummy case. To the ordinary observer, who | figurations, such as the I 
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the thorn-apple, the star aniseed, and the seed 
of the mellon, which look invitingly suggestive 
to designers. If it is only for showing us the 
collection it has taken him years to make, he 
must be considered a promoter of the interests 
of the particular branch of art he has chosen 
for his investigations. But our author has done 
more than this. If he has not quite accom- 
plished the task he proposed to himself, of laying 
down definite rules for the guidance of the 
art-workman, he has removed a great many 
stumbling-blocks out of the way, and widened 
and lighted the road. 








SIR C. EASTLAKE, P.R.A., AND 
MR. GIBSON, R.A. 


On Thursday evening, the 15th inst., Professor 
Westmacott, R.A., commenced his annual course 
of lectures on sculpture, at the Royal Academy. 
Before proceeding with his subject, he made the 


following interesting and appropriate remarks | 


on the losses the Academy has so recently sus- 
tained :— 
“ It is not our custom here to make any special 


reference to the changes that occur in the course | 
of time in the list of those who, as members of | 
the Royal Academy, have gained the higher | 
Some reason may be | 


honours in our profession. 
found for this, first, in the English dislike of 


demonstration, or to any public exhibition of | 


sentiment ; and next, in the difficulties which 
might occasionally attend such notices coming 
from contemporaries. The comments on the 


merits of a departed member might fall into the | 


category of a mere ceremony, or degenerate into 
common-place, and partake of the too general 
fiatness of the ¢loge got up ‘to order.’ 

But there may be occasions when this general, 
if safe, rule may be departed from ; and it seems 
but consistent, as well as respectful to the 
memory of those who have been taken from 
among us, to make some allusion at this, the 
first time of my addressing the students this 
session, to the great loss the Academy has so 
recently sustained by the death, first, of Sir 
Charles Eastlake, who for so long a period, and 
os greatly to his own honour and our advantage, 
held the distinguished office of President of this 
Institution ; and then, scarcely one short month 
afterwards, of Mr. Gibson, the sculptor, also an 
eminent member of the Royal Academy. 

I do not make this reference with any inten- 
tion of entering upon a review of their merits 
as artists, even if I could presume to think 
myself qualified to undertake so difficult and so 
invidious a task. They have been amongst us 
too recently for this to be necessary. Their 
works are well known to you; and their position 
in the republic of art, and the places they 
are ultimately to occupy as artists who have left 
their mark on their age, cannot be safely esta- 
blished by contemporary opinion. It is when 
the influence of intimate personal impressions 
and associations shall have passed away, and 
when the judgment can act unbiassed by the 
feelings, that the just measure of future fame 


and honour can be awarded to any who, it may | 


be thought, have special claims to a more than 
passing remembrance. Thus must it be with 


respect to those members of our body, who, we | 


believe,—and there is no harm in saying this,— 
deserve to be remembered in our annals as 
having contributed, in no slight degree, to make 
the character of the English artist both known 
and respected. 

Personally, I refer to the subjects of these 
remarks with great yet mournful interest; for 
my acquaintance with both was of nearly forty- 
five years’ standing. When, a very young man, 
scarcely out of my boyhood, I went to Italy, I 
found Eastlake and Gibson, both considerably 
my seniors, settled in Rome; not simply as 
students, but even at that time exercising their 
respective professions as established artists ; and 
I shall always remember their kindness to me 
when I was, as it were, a stranger and unknown, 
and when such notice was of no little value. 

Sir Charles Eastlake was recognised by all 
qualified judges as one of the most learned and 
accomplished members of the profession of art. 
He was a scholar, and a linguist. He spoke 
French, Italian, and German with fluency; and 
his literary taste was regulated and refined by 
his acquaintance with the best authors, ancient 
and modern. This was shown both in his 
writings and in the elaborate finish of his public 
speeches and addresses, which always bore 
evidence of a cultivated mind, of patient care and 


reflection, and the most scrupulous regard to 
exactness of expression. His knowledge of the 
history of his own art, and his thorough 
acquaintance with its practice, in all ages, made 
him one of the most competent and trustworthy 
authorities in all those subjects on which his 
extensive and varied information could be 
brought to bear. You, the students of the 
Royal Academy, have often listened in this place 
to the useful and, I will add, elegant addresses 
our late president was in the habit of delivering 
on those occasions when, as at the distribution 
of prizes, the highest official of the Academy is 
expected to offer his remarks upon your works, 
and to give you the benefit of his experience and 
advice upon the various branches of your study. 
You must remember that, whatever special topic 
the president selected for the particular occasion, 
every sentence of his address contained matter 
worthy of your deepest attention, and abounded 
with practical information of the most valuable 
kind. All present felt that nothing was advanced 
that was not the result of most mature consi- 
deration, a profound knowledge of the principles 
of art, and thorough acquaintance with technical 
details ; while, at the same time, all was clothed 
in the most clear and scrupulously correct lan- 
guage. Of his private character this is hardly 
the time or place to speak; but as the chief 
opject in introducing the subject at all is in the 
way of example to the rising generation of 
artists, it is gratifying to feel that our late presi- 
dent combined with the high attainments already 
, noticed, the feelings, the habits, and the manners 
which constitute the character of a gentleman. 
In this respect, also, his was an example that all 
may endeavour to imitate; and I cannot do 
otherwise than impress upon those who mean to 
adopt art as a life occupation, to remember how 
| compatible these valuable and conciliatory, if 
secondary, qualities are with the most devoted 
love for, and successful practice of, art. By 
his extensive acquirements, by the knowledge 
he was known to possess, both literary and 
technical of art, and by his honourable and 
upright conduct and generally courteous man- 
ner, the late president dignified the office to 
which his brother academicians had raised him. 
And let me add that, while his colleagues in the 
Royal Academy entertain a grateful sense of his 
services during the time he occupied their chair, 
in maintaining the rights and independence of 
the Academy, and in his care for the well-being 





of art, artists in general must equally have felt | 


that in Sir Charles Eastlake they had a public 
and acknowledged representative who worthily | 
upheld the social character of the profession in | 
the eyes of the world. 
In Mr. Gibson, gentlemen, you have an ex- | 
ample of what any young student may accom- | 
plish by energy, patient industry, and entire | 
devotion to his art. Of extremely humble origin ; | 
without any of the advantages of education, such | 
as distinguished the last subject of my remarks; | 
and for many years almost without means, this 
artist was truly the architect of his own fortune ; | 
and he raised himself entirely by his own efforts 
and talent to a deservedly eminent position. As_ 
soon as he could, but not till he was about thirty | 
years of age, he went to Italy, yearning to see | 
the originals of the great works in his art which | 
were preserved in Rome; and also because he 
could there live and pursue his art, not only at a 
| less expense than in England, but with infinitely | 
| greater facilities of study. He continued to re- | 
| side there for above forty-fiveyears, as a congenial 
| soil for his object in life, only occasionally and 
rarely visiting England. He found himself 
breathing, in Rome, what some writer has hap- 
| pily called an “atmosphere of art.” There he 
could hear art talked of as the most general 
subject of interest; there he could mix freely 
and intimately with the artists of all nations; 
while in the galleries and museums of Rome, 
Florence, and Naples, he could contemplate at 
his ease the masterpieces of the greatest schools 
in which the art to which he was devoted had been 
practised. His happiness was wrapped up in the 
study of these the great works of ancient sculp- 
ture: and it may almost be said, without exaggera- 
tion, these were the objects of his idolatry. This 
exclusive devotion to ancient examples it has been 
thought had its drawbacks ar ell as its ad- 
vantages ; inasmuch as it se to have led 
Gibson to a somewhat too servile adhesion to 
merely classical svbjects for the sake of their 
form in art. His efforts were directed, perhaps 
too exclusively, to imitate the productions of the 
Greeks, instead of endeavouring to catch from 
them the inspiration of the Beautiful, and to 








carry ite spirit into original invention. Want- 


ing that comprehensive largeness of mind which 
a more general education both in literature and 
the principles of esthetics might have given him, 
he was content to think that the mere correct. 
ness and technical beauty of art-representation 
fulfilled all necessary requirements. Thus, for 
the most part, he confined himself to repeating 
the traditions of a bygone age, accepted at 
second hand, rarely exercising his art upon sub. 
jects that could engage modern sympathies, 

That his works were carefully studied, and 
exhibit a full knowledge of the beauty and per. 
fection of the human form, every one must 
admit who has examined this artist’s productions 
with the attention they deserve. Students will 
do well to recognise here an example they may 
follow with advantage; and, as they aspire to 
take in due time an honourable position ag 
artists, let them, as one of the surest means 
towards that end, imitate the earnest, untiring 
industry which characterized the life of this 
eminent sculptor. 

Mr. Gibson gained, deservedly, the respect 
and consideration of all persons, of all ranks and 
of all nations, who professed an interest in art, 
All who visited his studio,—and no one who 
| Visited Rome omitted to do so,—felt that they 
| Were only paying well-merited homage to the 
veteran English sculptor who had attained, b 
his own energy and talent, a position of high 
distinction. 
| It may be recorded here that he, like East- 
‘lake and Mulready, received the honourable 
' decorations of foreign courts, and his statue has 
| been placed among the worthies in art whom 
‘the King of Bavaria has selected for this high 
compliment. 

We, gentlemen, may, and do feel gratified 
‘that, while the success of Gibson conferred so 





| much honour upon himself and his country, we, 
_ the members and students of the Royal Academy, 


can proudly count him amongst those who have 


,done credit to this Institution — our ‘Alma 
| Mater’—of which he was for above thirty years 
'so worthy a member. 


May such memories incite a noble ardour in 


‘those who are now beginning their career as 


artists; and may you, the students whom I now 
have the pleasure to address, while aiming your- 
selves,—at least I will hope so,—to deserve the 
honours these eminent men achieved, reflect 
upon the means they employed for acquiring 
their distinction,—and, as far as your oppor- 
tunities enable you, go and do likewise.” 





MASTERS AND MEN. 


Shrewsbury. — The Shrewsbury Operative 
House Painters’ Association have sent im an 
appeal to their employers for an advance of 4d. 
per day on the present rate of wages, and the 
privilege of leaving work at four o’clock on 
Saturday afternoon. They make this appeal, 
they state, in consequence of the extremely high 
price of provisions, asserting also that the pre- 
sent average rate of wages is considerably lower 
than that of other towns. Ae 

Newcastle.—At a large meeting of the joiners 
and carpenters of Newcastle, it has been resolved 
to issue circulars to the carpenters and joiners 
of Newcastle and Gateshead, to see whether a 
demand should be made for an increase of their 
wages from 25s. to 28s. or 30s. a week, and also, 
when the notice for the advance should be 
given. 

Edinburgh.—The fifth annual dinner of the 
Association of Employers in the Building Trades 
of Edinburgh and vicinity has been held. A 
large and influential number of its members were 
present. Deputations from the associations of 
Stirling and Dundee, and visitors from other 
districts, were also present. The various local 
associations in Scotland have joined with similar 
associations in England in forming a gene 
Builders’ Association. The secretary of the 
General Association gave a report of progress 
at head-quarters in Birmingham and neighbour- 
hood, and intimated that the trade circular or 
newspaper, which the Association to 
publish, would be ready for its first issue early 
in March. Dean of Guild Shennan, president of 
the Edinburgh society, occupied the chair, and 
Mr. A. Forbes, vice-president, officiated a8 
croupier. The evening was spent in a har- 
monious manner, 

Sheffield.—The threatened strike of the Shef- 
field file grinders is assuming a more serious 
aspect, Two or three other trades unions 0 
the town have determined to support the 
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grinders, who themselves announce that they 

have enough of money in hand to support them 

for four or five months. The masters have sub- 
scribed a fund of 5,0001., and are determined to 
resort to a lock-out if necessary, 

Hull.—A_ strike amongst the operative en- 
gineers of Hull is anticipated. They have de- 
manded an advance of 6d. per day, which their 
employers are unwilling to concede. 

Stockton, Middlesborough, §c. — The men em- 
ployed in the iron shipbuilding trade at these 
places, are at present on strike for the “nine 
hours movement.” There are from 500 to 600 
hands out at Stockton, and the blacksmiths and 
joiners were to come out. The employers at all 
the yards threatened a general lock-out in the 
event of the men failing to accede to their pro- 

made in notices posted in the several 
yards, so that the number of men out was nearly 
doubled. The blast-furnace men at Messrs. 
Boleckow & Vaughan’s Branch Iron Works, 
Middlesborough, have asked for an advance of 
20 per cent. in their wages. It is stated that 
the masters are unwilling to accede to this 
demand, and it is rumoured that an ironmasters’ 
meeting, held at Middlesborough, was to con- 
sider this matter. The plasterers of Stockton 
have left off work, in consequence of the masters 
refusing to advance their wages 6d. per day. 
Some of the workmen have resumed work at the 
old price. 

Gloucester.—The Gloucester branch of the 
Amalgamated Engineers’ Society has had its 
annual dinner. Including members from Chel- 
tenham, there were nearly a hundred present. 
Mr. Clay, the secretary, presided; Mr. G. Wil- 
braham was the vice-chairman. The chairman 


pipes. I have never observed a safety-lam 
used, or heard of its necessity; and I fon an 
gas service Connexions made with an open light, 
even with a gas-light obtained direct from the 
main, immediately contiguous to the branch 
in course of being attached. Hitherto the work- 
men alluded to have had at all times free access 
to the subway. 

The second subway was made under Lister- 
gate, the greatest thoroughfare in Notting- 
ham, after the same had been widened and 
improved at an enormous cost to meet the in- 
creasing traffic. This subway is somewhat 
similar to the first, but with improved details as 
to ventilation, access,and internal convenience ; 
and therein the main sewer of that part of the 
town is built with service connexions, and also 
the telegraph wires are therein fixed. For some 
reason the gas and water companies have de- 
clined to use it, and have, instead, deliberately 
ripped up the street with four trenches for two 
lines (each) of gas and water mains. 

The corporation (as stated by a correspondent 
of yours last week) are highly annoyed, but, 
notwithstanding, have decided to construct a 
similar subway under a third street improve- 
ment, now in progress. 

The advantage of subways (if safe for gas- 
pipes) is universally admitted, and their most 
earnest opponents have failed to show any case 
against them for water, telegraph, and similar 
purposes (vide Minutes of the Select Committee, 
June, 1864) ; but in respect of gas-mains, there 
undoubtedly is possible danger (as in every place 
to which gas is conducted), unless sufficient 
means of ventilation are provided, and the best 





said, in 1851 the engineers’, machinists’, mill- 
wrights’, smiths’, and patcernmakers’ societies 
amalgamated, and established branches through- | 


modes employed in making and continuing the 
joints of mains and service-pipes. 

I entirely believe in the statement of Mr. 
Hawksley, that in a well-managed company the 


out England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, to | escape from the main is very slight indeed (say 
the number of 287. In Australia there were six | from 2} per cent. to 5 per cent.), but I venture 
branches ; in New Zealand one; in Queensland, | to contend that in a well-regulated subway, 
one; in Canada, four; in Malta, one; in the| escape from the mains, to become dangerous, 
United States, seven ; and in France, one. Since| need not take place at all, for the following 
then the Amalgamated Engineers had given | reasons :—Istly. That they are not subjected to 
8,9471. to trades not connected with the society ; | the perpetual vibration caused by street traffic 
had paid 265,7751. to members out of work; | (in a subway there is no vibration). 2ndly. That 
101,3421. to sick members ; 29,7131. for funeral | they are not constantly disturbed by excavations 
money, &c. ; and 5,5801. to members in distress. | around and under them for services and drain- 
Besides this, the society had given 10,6001. to | age operations. 3rdly. That they are under re- 
members unable to follow their employment | gular inspection, and the joints can be recaulked | 
from accident, and 21,7511. as superannuation to| when necessary, or bitumenized or varnished | 





| and public spirit for the gas and water companies 
combinedly to oppose them (the latter company 
| without a shadow of pretence) without giving 
| those trials which the Metropolitan Board and 
the Nottingham Corporation have so generously 
| and earnestly offered. 

It should be understood that the so-called 
subways in Paris are simply sewers above the 
water-level, in which the gas and water mains 
are fixed, and not subways proper, as those in 
England. M. O. Tarsorton, M. Inst. C.E., 


Corporation Surveyor. 





THE CHURCH OF ST. NICHOLAS, 
GLOUCESTER. 


THE south door or principal entrance to this 
church is in the Norman style, with zigzag mould- 
ings, and, as is often the case, has been allowed to 
remain, when other work of the same period has 
been removed. The semicircular space between 
the arch and the lintel of the door beneath, had 
long been covered by the plaster and whitewash 
of the last century. On clearing away this, a 
slight recess in the form of a stilted arch, con- 
taining a figure of an Agnus Dei in a standing 
posture, and sculptured in low relief, was dis- 
covered in a good state of preservation. On either 
side of the recess foliage scroll-work was carved. 
The head of the lamb is surrounded by a nimbus 
bearing across. The staff of the banner is also 
surmounted by a cross, beneath which is a 
dimunitive flag, in the form of a quarter-circle, 
with an indented edge. Contrary to the usual 
design, the staff is placed perpendicularly by the 
side of the body, instead of being supported 
obliquely by the left forefoot, which holds an 
appendage placed beneath the breast, and re- 
sembling a Norman shield, on which are slightly 
incised the outlines of some leaves, possibly in- 
tended for those of the olive, and emblematical 
of peace, joy, and comfort. 











THE MONKS’ CHAPEL, NORWICH. 


Tue Monks’ Chapel, off Elm-hill, is the most 
recent building of importance which has been 
erected in this city. It is the first erection for 
what will be a large missionary establishment, 


members who had been in the society eighteen | 


from time to time. 4thly. That oxidation would 


'comprising schools and cloisters, and an in- 


years. The funds in hand in September, 1865, | be less rapid. Furthermore, if an insidious escape | dustrial home for the congregation of “ St. Wil- 
amounted to 106,6871. 3s., and the number of | of gas happened, an ordinary ventilation would = the boy Saint of Norwich. 


members was 31,078. 
Manchester.—The moulders’ workmen are still 
out, demanding the advance of 2s. per week, 


which means making 36s. per week the minimum. | perience of underground works for the last | ; 
Some of the foundries have ceased working, and | eleven years, I have scarcely ever found a perfect | the premises, and 10 ft. fro 
others are being worked by new hands at the | service-pipe which was not new, or nearly so. | thus there is room for an aisle 


prevent serious consequences. 
The wrought-iron services are the greatest 
promoters of leakage; and during a daily ex- 


We take notice of it, because there are many 
| points which prevent its being so hackneyed as 
| religious buildings in general are. 

It stands 16 ft. parallel to the longest side of 
from the north end; 
some day when 


old rates. The Masters’ Defence Association is|The lime of the pavement concrete and the | the intrados of the nave arcade will be cleared 
being formed, the fundamental rule of which is | damp of the soi! destroy the pipe, and the traffic | away, opening four bays of 14 ft. by 20 ft. high. 


mutual engagement not to give employment to_ 
men who have turned out from other shops on 
strike. 








THE NOTTINGHAM SUBWAYS. 


| HAVE read the discussion which took place on 
Wednesday evening in last week, at the Society | 
of Arts, on the occasion of Mr. Burnell’s paper on | 
the Gas Supply of Paris, and beg to endorse the 
remarks.made by Mr. Godwin in reference to 
the question of laying gas-mains in subways. 

The subways of Nottingham having been 
alluded to, I will give some information as to 
their construction, extent, and use; and as the 
corporation of this borough have for some time 
given considerable attention to the subject, their 
experience may have some little value. 

The first subways formed were in Victoria- 
street and Queen-street, and have an aggregate 
length of about 550 ft. These new streets were 
made in the centre of the town, and being the 
first of a series of extensive town improvements, 
the corporation were desirous of introducing the 
best means of preventing the constant breaking 
up of the surfaces of the public streets for drain- 
age, gas, water, and other services. 

The subway is 19 ft. wide and 7 ft. high, and 
Was completed three years ago, and therein were 

dthe sewers and branch drains, and the gas 
and water mains and services. The subway is 
Well ventilated, no escape of gas or water has to 
my knowledge taken place, though the interior 
has been constantly visited and worked in by the 
men employed by the corporation and gas and 


loosens the joints. 


ences mentioned would not operate to anything 
like the same extent with wrought-iron, and 
renewal would be readily accomplished. 

It has been stated, that under the present 
system escaped gas is absorbed by the soil, and 


the pipes. If this be the opinion of gas com- 
panies, the subway plan offers no impediment, as 
on the side of the subway intended for gas- 
mains, the same may be imbedded to any 
required extent ; in fact, this is already the 
case in Covent Garden subway. 

Leakage by endosmose action has been ad- 
vanced, but if gas companies prove all their 
pipes,as they profess to do, the pressure employed | 
in gas-mains will be altogether insensible. 

It is true if a large pipe be accidentally broken 
the same damage might arise as if the casualty 
occurred in a street or any other place, but if 
large operations were in progress in the subway, 
corresponding precautions would (and could 
most easily) be taken to meet the contingency of 
accident ; and it is only reasonable to expect 
that in a large system of subways the control 
and management thereof would be in the hands 
of a single and responsible authority. _ 

It is the interest and duty of corporations and 
other bodies having the charge of the highways 
and streets of large towns, to prevent as much as 
possible their constant ravishment ; and if the 
subways now proposed will effect this object 
without detriment to the companies, they ought 
to be compelled by the Legislature to adopt them; 





Water companies for branch drains and service- 


| 60 ft. wide, 


that soil forms the best cushion on which to lay 





and I think it rather exhibits a want of fairness 


| The buttresses will then be carried over the 


Now, this may be prevented by using lead | aisle, and cut away from their present position. 
services; but in a subway the destructive influ- |The ground on the other side is irregular, but 
| the adjoining property 


is very narrow, so per- 
completed on the other 
side as well some day: then the chapel would be 
interrupted by six pillars. It is now 
30 ft. clear by 78 ft. in length, 34 ft. by 92 ft. 
outside. Atthe north gable, where the tower will 
stand, there are sacristy and vestry on the ground- 


haps the aisle will be 


| floor,and monks’ choir and organ-chamber above ; 


the gable is pierced with five opénings to admit 
the sound ; these are screened from view by the 
baldachin over the high altar; the upper portion 
of the gable is panelled for frescoes of the annun- 
ciation, manifestation, and ascension. 

The monks reach their choir by a flight of 
stairs outside the building, under which stairs 
is a doorway and passage between the north 
gable and the raised footpace of the high altar. 
Under an arch which carries the super-altar are 
two doorways 4 ft. apart; the wall between 
them, with the partition-wall between sacristy 
and vestry, as a buttress as far as the doorway 
communicating between these two forms the pier, 
which, together with the wall ou which the slab 
rests, forming the high altar, will, it is intended, 
carry a spire of stone on marble shafts, as canopy 
to the throne and tabernacle. : 

This passage also communicates with the op- 
posite outside of the chapel, and by a flight of 
steps with the chancel floor, which is 4 feet 
above that of the chapel. cub ad 

The high altar, 10 ft. in length, is raised on 
a triple footpace. A staircase leads behind the 
sedilia to the floor of choir and organ, and on 
the other side of the chancel, stairs lead from 
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this floor to the top of the screen, on which are | 
the ambones for the gospels, &c. These stairs 
are screened from view, and hidden by piers of | 
chancel arch. The side altars are under the! 
sereen, which entirely covers them, forming two | 
separate ba!dachins. : 

The chancel-arch, 25 ft. span, 40 ft. high, is | 
tied across on a level with the floor of the screen | 
with an iron red, and one reaches from the | 
crown of the arch to this rod, and is partly | 
hidden by the rood crucifix. The arch passes 
behind one of the principals of the roof, the 





quantity of water, far more hydrogen gas than 
40,000 cubie feet. Both of these gases are con- 
veyed into the same holder; and then, without 
further treatment for purification, which it is 
said they do not require, being absolutely pure, 


| they are ready for consumption in three ways; 


—Ist, by giving out intense heat; 2nd, yielding 
a pure and brilliant light entirely free from sul- 
phurous acid, ammonia, or bisulphide of carbon; 
and 8rd, by furnishing working power in quantity 


| sufficient for all manufacturing purposes. As to 
| the mode by which the gasesare produced from the 









































































framing of which is boarded. The first bay of | retort free of impurities, we find that iron is em- 
the nave is appropriated to lay choir, footpaces | ployed in their preparation, the iron, as intended, 
of side altars, and ascent to chancel. It is | being recoverable and useable ad infinitum. It 
divided from the rest of the nave by a plain | is the intention of the promoters of the company 
brick wall, leaving about 50 ft. by 30 ft. for the | and of their engineer, Mr. T. A. Hedley, to con- 


congregation. The wall-plates are 23 ft., the | struct, in the first instance, works upon a small 


ridge 50 ft. The clerestory windows above | scale, but yet of sufficient dimensions to demon- | go 


wall-plate are couplet lancets with a circular | strate the thorough practicability of the inven- 
aperture above, entirely carried out in splayed | tion, and its immediate usefulness as a cheap 
bricks. The south gable is a handsome piece of | and available source of intense and controllable 
brickwork, as the buttresses which project | heat, applicable to a variety of manufactures 
inwards divide three archways, also temporarily | and useful purposes, ‘and also suitable as an 
blocked up. Over the centre one is a wheel ordinary medium of brilliant and economical 
window, over the side ones panels for frescoes. illumination. 











The tracery of this window consists of three 
lancets, over which is an elongated vesica, and | 
a circle above, on either side of which two more 
vesicx pisces, and a fourth on the top; the four 
spandrels contain drain pipes, which admit light 
and reduce the heaviness. The window is 9 ft. 








WHAT RAILWAY COMPANIES ARE 
GETTING TO. 


wide, 13 ft. high, and 14 in. deep. All mullions| Tue Metropolitan District Railway Company 
are 14 in.; all the bricks next the light are present a Bill which is to confer on them power 


splayed. The buttresses are arched over it. 

The roof is framed like the pons asinorum in 
Enclid, and boarded and slated. All arches are 
semicircular, and stilted on from one to four 
courses, excepting the chancel arch, which is 
three-quarter, and the lights in the windows 
and the arch over the high alter, which are 
equilateral. The spandrels and arches of the 
nave overhang the 4}-in. pilasters 2} in. and 
thus help the buttresses to keep up the roof. The 
style is simple and solid, and pretty evenly 
divided between Norman and First Pointed. 
“ Brother Brannock ” was the architect ; Messrs. 
Lacey & Son were the builders. 





BOLTON, 


ArtER some months of delay and protracted 
discussion, the town council have advanced 
an important step in the erection of the pro- 
jected new town-hall, having determined to 
place its entire length along the Market-square 
instead of the end of the building being in that 
position; the tower proposal being retained. 
The new plan involves some important altera- 
tions, increasing the area to be covered from 
2,875 to 3,000 square yards, and making the cost 
as follows: The building (including 7,0001. for a 
tower), 54,0001. ; fittings and contingencies, 
14,5001. ; land for the site, 24,0001. ; total cost, 
92,500!.——The arrangements for carrying out 
the munificent offer of Mr. Ormrod, to expend 
30,0001. on a new parish church for the town, 
are rapidly approaching completion. The vestry 
have also a scheme for the enlargement of the 
present parish church schools, by which it is 
proposed to devote room for the congregation | 
during the pulling down of the old and the erec- | 
tion of the new church. The proposed extensicn 


| to underpin or otherwise strengthen any houses 
within 100 ft. of their railway. The Board of 
| Trade suggest that it may deserve consideration 
| whether the company ought to be allowed, with- 
out the consent of the persons interested, to put 
a buttress or shore or other stay above the sur- 
face of the ground against a house which they 
do not intend to purchase, as the object of the 


clause appears to be to preclude persons from | 


claiming compensation on account of their houses 





churchyard. The whole building is 93 ft, in 
length. In the centre of the floor of the en. 
trance-hall is a diamond stone, bearing in illu. 
minated characters the names of the various 
donors, whose gifts embellish the hall. There 
are various emblematic designs about the build. 
ing. The lodge-room is 45 ft. long, 22 ft. wide, 
and 17 ft. high. At the eastern end is an alcove, 
consisting of two Doric columns of Parian 
marble, supporting an enriched arch, with pome- 
granates, lilies, and emblems pertaining to the 
varions degrees in masonry, keyed in with a 
Masonic stone, in which is sculptured the All. 
seeing Eye, the radiations of which will, when 
finished, be enriched with gold. The canopy of 
the alcove is studded with stars, which will be 
gilt, on a ground of ceralean blue. The orna- 
ments upon the span of the arch will also be in 
ld. A dais will be erected, on which will sit, 
beneath the canopy, the W.M. of the lodge and 
brethren who have qualified themselves to oc. 
cupy that position. The means of lighting the 
room by day is by two large margin ceiling. 
lights, with Masonic mouldings and fiuted and 
coloured glass. At the western end is the organ 
gallery. The furniture of the room harmonizes 
with its character. Masonic colours,—crimson, 
purple, and sky-blue,—have been used through- 
out. The builder was Brother J. A. Pettitt. 
The stonework was done by Brother Chinnock 
(Tovell, Chinnock, & Co.); the gas, &., by 
Brother Lucas, Brother C. T. Townsend de- 
signed many of the decorations. 








THE PRINCE CONSORT NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL. 


A GENERAL meeting of the committee for ma- 
naging the fund saiael by the citizens of London 





and others towards a national memorial of the 
Prince Consort was held at the Mansion House 
/on Monday, the Lord Mayor acting as chairman, 


STL Sa ney 





being injuriously affected, and compel them to|and there being also present Mr. Alderman 
accept in lieu of it such strengthening as the | Wilson, Sir S. M. Peto, M.P., Sir C. W. Dilke, 
company provide. The Pneumatic Despatch | M.P., the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M.P., ex-Sherifis 
Company have already obtained powers to lay | Croll and Twentyman, Mr. Godwin, Mr. William 
down tubes under the streets of the metropolis | Hartridge, and the three honorary secretaries— 
for the conveyance of despatches. They now | the Rev, Michael Gibbs, Mr. Goodman, and Mr. 
ask powers which will enable them to convey | 8. Brown. A report from the sub-committee 
passengers and goods. The Bill proposes that | was read, from which it appeared that contribu- 
they shall have power to purchase compulsorily | tions to the amount of 56,7651. 13s. 3d. had been 
vaults and cellars without purchasing the houses | received towards the fund, of which 2,4101. had 
to which they are attached. This Bill asks also | been paid in since the last meeting ; that various 
the unprecedented power to take buildings or sums had from time to time been placed out at 
land compulsvurily, if authorised by the mere | interest, and that a further sum of 3,2001. had 
certificate of the Board of Trade. The owner of | been received as interest, thus making a total of 
property taken from him compulsorily, is not to | upwards of 59,0001.; that of that sum 54,2421. 
have the right to have either the question of the | had been transferred to the trustees nominated 
necessity for taking it or the amount of com-| by her Majesty for carrying out the national 
pensation decided by a jury. A single arbitrator | memorial, and that 6731. had been paid on the 


% 
s 


appointed by the Board of Trade is to settle the | 


question of compensation. Modest; certainly ! 





SOCIETY FOR BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 


THE meeting of builders’ clerks, for the for- 
mation of a benevolent society, took place on 
Saturday last, at the School-room, Peter-street, 
Bishopsgate. The chair was taken by Mr. A. J. 
Wheatley (Messrs. Lee & Sons), who, in a few 
remarks, showed the necessity of forming such 


will cost about 2,0001., and make the schools | a society, and stated the results that had so far 


double their present width: the roof of the| 


upper room will also be raised considerably. A 
committee has been appointed to raise the 2,0001. 
by public subscription. The architect, Mr. Paley, 
expects to take the church in hand in the first 
week after Easter. 








PROPOSED REVOLUTION IN GAS-MAKING’ 


_ THE prospectus of a tentative effort to revolu- 
tionise gas-making has been issued for private 
circulation. The promoters entitle their under. 
taking “ The Gas-Heat and Pure Light Company, 
Limited,” and restrict their efforts now to raise 
a small capital for the purpose of putting two 
patents obtained by Mr. Isham Baggs, C.E., toa 
practical test. The principal features of the 
patenis are that two usable gases, hydrogen and 
carbonic oxide, are producible from burning 
coke and water ; aton of the first yielding above 
40,000 cubic feet of carbonic oxide, and another | 
ton of the coke producing, from the known de- | 
Composition, in burning coke, of the necessary | 


attended the endeavours to establish it. Mr, 
'T. Peto Ward (the writer of the first letter on 
_the subject in our pages) read a paper setting 
| forth his ideas of the objects to be attained. 
This was followed by a discussion, the warmth 
of which showed the interest with which the 
subject is taken up by the class represented, 
Although not numerous, the meeting well 
represented the principal building firms of Lon- 
don; and a committee was formed, to frame 
rules, and get the society into working order. 








NEW MASONIC HALL, IPSWICH. 


THE new Masonic Hall in Brook-street, Ipswich, 
has been consecrated and opened. The building 
stands back from the street, and abuts upon the 
passage leading to St. Stephen’s Churchyard. It 
is of red brick, and has no external pretensions to 
notice. The building consists of entrance-hall, 
banqueting-room, lodge-room, ante-room, and 
robing-rooni, a committee-room (upstairs), and 
a hall-keeper’s residence, which fronts the 





trustees’ account for expenses connected with 
the designs, of which it will be remembered six 
were approved and submitted for the selection 
of the Queen and the Royal family. A resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed by the meeting to 
transfer a further sum of 2,5001, for the purposes 
of the proposed memorial. 





BUILDING IN SCOTLAND AND IN 
LONDON. 


THE subject of improved dwellings for the 
working classes, which engaged the attention of 
the Architectural Association last week, is one 
the importance of which can hardly be over- 
rated; and anything that may tend to throw 
additional light upon the subject will, I doubt 
not, be acceptable to your readers. ; 

The system of building on leases, which is in 
general practice in many parts of England, is, I 
think, accountable, in a great measure, for “ the 
pernicious principle upon which speculative 
builders proceed.” The suggestion by Mr. J. D. 
Matthews, “ whether it might not be desirable 
that architects should learn how to build 
cheaply, as in many cases lessees, whose interest 
might not extend over more than forty or fifty 
years, were expected to build houses calculated 
to stand for a couple of centuries,” calls up the 
further suggestion, whether the system of build- 
ing upon terminating leases at all is a good one. 

A few years ago I accompanied an English 
builder,—who visited this city (Edinburgh) for 
the first time,—in his sight-seeing, and amongst 
other things he expressed a desir» to see some 
buildings in p , as he was anxious 0 





t rogress . 
inspect the mode of construction, &c., adopted 
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here. J accordingly took him to a site where a 
row of workmen’s houses were in different stages 
of progress, @nd he expressed surprise at the 
substantial amd durable manner in which they 
were construsted ; adding, that “he could not 
see how they would pay, as they would be as 
good at the em@ of the lease ms at the be- 
ginning ;” bet his surprise somewhat abated 
when I tol@ him they were bmilt under a 
perpetual jeawe or “feu.” Now, #ir, I am not 
“a ae the law,” and do mot know the 
system 0 Sees which appertains south 
of the Twee@; but it appears at that our 
system is mugh more advantageous to the general 
public, and I will endeavour to explaim it as 
shortly aad clearly as I can. 
Land is held in Scotland either by a charter 
from the Crown or from a “subject superior.” 
In the case of Crown holdings the annual duties 
are gen¢rally “ blank,” or merely mominal; and 
the subjects are, with few exceptions, the large 
estates of theancient families or their successors. 
These landed proprietors may d of their 
property in parcels, by granting “ charters” 
to ‘‘ Fenars,” of whom they are the “ subject 
superiors.” In some instances the feuar pays a 
large sum at entry, and a small annual duty, 
someti¢nes so small that it is to be paid “ if asked 
only ; but im large cities ground feued for build- 
ing purposes is disposed of at am annual duty, 
according to situation, of from 2s. 6d. to 1. 1s. 
per fopt of frontage, and for villas from 107. to 
401. per acre. The whole of the New Town and 
the suburbs of Edinburgh are built upon this 
tenure. 


This system has many advantages: the builder 


| 


and six stories in height, including basement. 
The heights of the various stories are as follows: 
basement, 9 ft. in clear; ground-floor, 15 ft.; first- 
floor, 14 ft.; second-floor, 12 ft.; third-floor, 10 ft.; 
fourth-floor, 10 ft. The front on St. Peter-street 
is an elaborate composition in the Italian palazzo 
style, bold and massive im character, being de- 
Signed to meet the peculiar requirements of the 
material used—a local limestone. The height, 
fsom the pavement to the top of the cornice, is 
80 ft. The frieze and cornice terminatimg the 
Whole is of galvanised iron, with cast-time orna- 
ments. The fronton St. Alexis-street is also of 
Montreal limestome. The interior is Jaid out to 
suit the requirements of the differemt occupants. 
Te whole of the different flats are heated by 
Gulds’ steam-heating apparatus, and all the 
various fittings required will be of the most 
modern and approved character. The contractors 
are as under: for stone-work, Messrs. Perrault 
& Perrault ; carpenters’ work, Mr. Laird Patton ; 
brick-work, Mr. John Bulmer; plastering, Mr. 
| Metevier; galvanised ironwork, Messrs. Prowse 
|& Macfarlane; paimting, Mr. Robert Wright. 
| The architects are Messrs. Thomas, Bros. 














CITY OF LONDON LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


THE new lunatic asylum for the city of London, 
which has been erected at the cost of the Corpora- 
| tion at Stone, near Dartford, is now ready for the 
| reception of patients. The asylum hasbeen erected 
at a cost of about 65,0001., from designs by Mr. 
| Banning, the late City architect, and is intended 


traffic in and throngh those streets. To obviate 
this inconvenience as much as possible, the cor- 
poration have resolved to set apart the enclosed 
space for the future purposes of the market, so 
as to leave the thoroughfares uninterrupted. 
The piece of ground selected for the purpose is 
situated on the north side of East Clayton-street, 
the spot, indeed, where formerly were gardens 
belonging to Green-court, and which for some 
time past has been enclosed as waste ground 
with a blank wall. The whole of this ground 
will be levelled, drained, and paved; the 
few old erections which stood upon it, and on 
the Green Court side of it, having been pulled 
down to make room for the improvement. The 
new market will be bounded on the side just 
mentioned with a wall, through which will be 
two entrances; while on the Clayton-street 
frontage will be erected ten open shops, a single 
story high, for the sale of vegetables, the plans 
including also two entrances on this side. At 
first the enclosure will be without a roof; but 
preparations are to be made by the erection of 
walls, column-stones, and otherwise, for cover- 
ing it in hereafter. The area of the market, 
without that part covered by the shops, will be 
rather more than half an acre. The contract 
has been let by the corporation to Mr. John 
Simpson, of this town, contractor, who has 
commenced operations. 

Oxford.—The Randolph Hotel, at the corner of 
Magdalen and Beaumont Streets, is now com- 
pleted and opened. We have already given an 
illustrated account of this edifice in the Builder, 
but we may here state that Mr. Wilkinson, of 
Oxford, was the architect, and Messrs. Kirk & 








Parry, of London, the contractors; that the 


Coes not require to encroach upon his capital in | to accommodate 250 patients. It is situated on : 
' style is Gothic, and the building contains 200 


order to purchase land; he has not even to pay | an elevated piece of about a mile and a | ! 2 
any duty till the building is completed. A person | half from Dartford, overlooking the Thames, and rooms and offices. There are five stories be- 
purchasing @ house can, in like manner, acquire commanding a view of the surrounding country | sides the basement, and the material is white 
it, for all time coming, by paying the cost of the | for miles. It is fitted up with baths and | brick with stone dressings, Portland stone stair- 
building merely, and the annual feu, and the | lavatories, laundries and workshops, and sur- | case, &e. _* Home,” dedicated to St. Mary, 
ground is his, to all intents and purposes, so long | rounded by spacious grounds tastefully laid out. has been commenced in Oxford, and has received 
as hp pays the feu, and I never heard of an in- | Bagatelle-boards and other games and means | the cognizance of the Bishop of Oxford and a 
stamee where the property lapsed to the superior | of recreation are provided for the inmates; and, | large number of the clorgy and laity. The 
from failure to do so. The feu charter has cer- | in short, all the appliances for comfort and con- |“ Home” is commenced on a sits of two acres 
taim conditions attached to it, such as that the | venience which have been adopted of late years to the north of Oxford, and his lordship, in the 
feus must build according to a certain plan, so|in the best-regulated establishments for the presence of a great number ff > Sisters: of 
tha houses of a different class may not be mixed | treatment of persons afflicted with insanity in Merey” and choristers, has laid the foundation- 
togwther ; that he must not carry om any trade in all its varied forms. Nearly five years have stone. ; 
the building to be erected; and seam. But the | been spent in its construction. | Bradford (Yorkshire).— Proposals are being 
corjditions are such as to conduce te the general made, says the local Observer, which, if ade~ 
amenity of the district, and are mot of an op- | quately responded to, will issue in the Bradford 
prwgsive nature; for, were they made so, they an Royal ae —_ from a — — 
wuld militate against the feuing of the ground. > : ion boards rank as a permane’ 

The superior sometimes sells the feu rar and | OOMPRSTEIONS. edifice, under a “ Theatre Royal Company, 
the feuar can thus free himself from the annual | Dublin Masonic Hall.—The first premium has | Limited.” 
payments. Feu duties are considered first-class been awarded to Mr. Edward Holmes, and the | 
investments, and many of them are purchased by | second to Mr. Deane. Both designs are Italian | 
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A MONUMENT TO KEPLER, AT WEIL. 


ae insurance offices and public bodies having funds in style. Thirteen architects sent in designs. | 

. t) invest. Perth Hotel. — The directors of the North | : ; Re 

2 | Our system of building in flats does not seem | British Railway Company propose toerect a large| SME time ago a committee of — me 
4 to find favour with you. It is certainly superior jhotel at Perth Station, and invited designs. was formed at sete for the — = 
< to the © 9 ahs : t in by English img a monument to the memory o > astro- 
ra /0 the “ barrack system,” which “ eonflicts more | Twenty four sets have been sent in by English nomer Kepler in his native town of Weil, situated 


br less with that inmate feeling of imdependence | and Scottish architects. Messrs. Geo. Beattie & 
which is one of the chief characteristics of the | Son, architects, are reporting on them for the 
‘English psople.” | directors. 

, A flat contains all the requisites@f a separate! New Courts of Law.—In reply to Mr. C. Ben- 
dwelling. It is shut off from the rest of the tinck, Mr. Cowper said the designs for the new 
, tenement ; has ite@wn kitchen and every other | courts of justice and — oe aes be 
| requisite; and it has this advant that a man | competition among architects. 8 - - Sar ee 
| Wishing to be independent, oi secure the/| tion of those designs would require very pro-| ame earwoes gale ag ag 
| accommodation he requires without being put to’ tracted and minute study in order to meet the, —~ anions = i peat ie ost i 

the necessity of sub-letting. But, sir, I have | special requirements of the courts and offices, | the oO - Tg 


ies rie ? vee ; : ll .|sioned to send in a design, which he has done, 
rx baie —_— ”) te alg t form, in opera- | competition would be restricted to a small num ee ns esgaibieneay tank 


I have been in| ber of architects, and the selection of the archi- | of. the ansting bas hoon aniruntall 
; houses were three separate floors were occupied | 


| the execution 
by three separate families, having the kitchen | wo 


in the Black Forest. Subscriptions and dona- 
|tions from all parts flowed in in such an un- 
| expected manner—nearly all of the sovereigns of 
|Germany having cordially responded to the 
appeal, and contributions having been received 
from the Imperial Observatories at St. Peters- 


gl heen san 


be Read 


tects would be entrusted to a committee, which | _— 

uld include eminent members of the legal | to the et neg Ae ny ee a Paty aig 
‘common ; and I was told that s@eh a circum. | profession and members of the  adaremaare cig peda — se 
stance was far from being rare. When land is Mr. Cowper has since stated that the architects | bolting in 4 ere 


ets 


ene ieee 


pc 
becoming so valuable in and around the metro- te are Messrs. E. Barry, Hard- hand a scroll (on which are en 


polis, it is certainly worth while to sacrifice 
something to economy ; and this cam be done by 
building three or four residences upon the space 
usually occupied by ome. A Scotsman, 








NEW BUILDINGS IN MONTREAL. 


|’ an illustrated supplement of the Montreal 
“cette, containing engwavingsof vatious churches 
‘nd other important buildings erested in that 
‘vcality, we observea massive and handsome range 
of premises in St. Peterstreet, namedOaverhill’s 
buildings, put up during the past’season. The 
Liock comprises three warehouses, now completed 
;*rnally, with the exception of the cornice. 

he buildings run through from street to street, 
4ving windows and good entrances on St. Alexis- 
Steet. Each warehouse is 32 ft. by 130 ft. clear, 


' chosen to compe 
| wick, Scott, Street, Waterhouse, and Wyatt. 
There is a strong impression prevalent that this 


list should be enlarged. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—For some time past 
ers mai te been experienced in the 
neighbourhood of East Clayton-street, Nelson- 
street, Nun-street, and Grainger-street, in con- 
greatly-increased number of 
farmers’ and gardeners’ carte which have 
attended the green market weekly with garden 
produce. At first the Green Market Proper was 
held in East Clayton-street, but latterly it has 
extended gradually to the other streets Just 
mentioned, until they have at length nearly 
caused a complete blockade to the ordinary 





graved his discovery of the laws of nature about 
ellipses), and in the other a pair of compasses. 
In the niches of the pedestal are figures in 
bronze of his instructor Maestlin, his friend 
and protector Tycho de Brahe, his predecessor 
Copernicus, and his faithful collaborator the 
mechanician Jobst Byrg, with whose assistance 
he constructed the great telescope with which 
he confirmed Galileo's discovery of Jupiter's 
satellites. ‘The principal figure is 9 ft. high, and 
the smaller ones in the pedestal 5 ft., all of 
bronze, whilst the pedestal is made of a Ane- 
grained sandstone, and the total height of the 
monument is 24 ft. 








mansion, recently greatly 
forthwith restored. Mr, 


ngaged. 





Crewe Hati.—This 
injured by fire, is to be | 
E. M. Barry is the architect e 
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this floor to the top of the screen, on which are | quantity of water, far more hydrogen gas than 
the ambones for the gospels, &c. These stairs | 40,000 cubic feet. Both of these gases are con- 
are screened from view, and hidden by piers of | veyed into the same holder; and then, without 
chancel arch. The side altars are under the | further treatment for purification, which it is 
screen, which entirely covers them, forming two | said they do not require, being absolutely pure, 
separate baldachins. : they are ready for consumption in three ways; 

The cbancel-arch, 25 ft. span, 40 ft. high, is |—Ist, by giving out intense heat; 2nd, yielding 
tied across on a level with the floor of the screen | a pure and brilliant light entirely free from sul- 
with an iron red, and one reaches from the | phurous acid, ammonia, or bisulphide of carbon ; 
crown of the arch to this rod, and is partly | and 3rd, by furnishing working power in quantity 
hidden by the rood crucifix. The arch passes | sufficient for all manufacturing purposes. As to 
behind one of the principals of the roof, the | themode bywhich the gasesare produced from the 
framing of which is boarded. The first bay of | retort free of impurities, we find that iron is em- 
the nave is appropriated to lay choir, footpaces | ployed in their preparation, the iron, as intended, 
of side altars, and ascent to chancel. It is| being recoverable and useable ad infinitum. It 
divided from the rest of the nave by a plain | is the intention of the promoters of the company 
brick wall, leaving about 50 ft. by 30 ft. for the | and of their engineer, Mr. T. A. Hedley, to con- 
The wall-plates are 23 ft., the | struct, in the first instance, works upon & small 





congregation. 
ridge 50 ft. dimer é 
wall-plate are couplet lancets with a circular | strate the thorough practicability of the inven- 
aperture above, entirely carried out in splayed | tion, and its immediate usefulness as a cheap 
bricks. The south gable is a handsome piece of |and available source of intense and controllable 
brickwork, 2s the buttresses which project! heat, applicable to a variety of manufactures 
inwards divide three archways, also temporarily | and useful purposes, ‘and also suitable as an 
blocked up. Over the centre one is a wheel | ordinary medium of brilliant and economical 
window, over the side ones panels for frescoes. | illumination. 

The tracery of this window consists of three 
lancets, over which is an elongated vesica, and 
a circle above, on either side of which two more 
vesicx pisces, and a fourth on the top; the four 








WHAT RAILWA\ 


spandrels contain drain pipes, which admit light GETT) 
and reduce the heaviness. The window is 9 ft. | 
wide, 13 ft. high, and 14 in. deep. All mnullions| Tue Metropolitan D 


are 14 in.; all the bricks next the light are | present a Bill which is 
splayed. The buttresses are arched over it. | to underpin or otherwi: 
The roof is framed like the pons asinorum in | within 100 ft. of their 
Enclid, and boarded and slated. All arches are Trade suggest that it m 
semicircular, and stilted on from one to four | whether the company ot 
courses, excepting the chancel arch, which is out the consent of the p: 
three-quarter, and the lights in the windows a buttress or shore or ot. 
and the arch over the high alter, which are | face of the ground agai: 
equilateral. The spandrels and arches of the do not intend te as 
nave overhang the 4}-in. pilasters 2} in. and clause appears to be to 
thus help the buttresses to keep up the roof. The claiming compensation or 
style is simple and solid, and pretty evenly being injuriously affectec 
divided between Norman and First Pointed.| accept in lieu of it suck 
“ Brother Brannock” was the architect ; Messrs. company provide. The 
Lacey & Son were the builders. Company have already o 
| down tubes under the str 
for the conveyance of d 
ask powers which will e 
BOLTON. ‘passengers and goods, T 
‘they shall have power to } 
ArtER some months of delay and protracted vaults and cellars without 
discussion, the town council have advanced to which they are attached 
an important step in the erection of the pro- the unprecedented power 
jected new town-hall, having determined to land compulsorily, if aut 
place its entire length along the Market-square certificate of the Board of ‘ 
instead of the end of the building being in that property taken from him 
position; the tower proposal being retained. have the right to have eith: 
The new plan involves some important altera- necessity for taking it or 
tions, increasing the area to be covered from | pensation decided by a jury 
2,875 to 3,000 square yards, and making thecost appointed by the Board of ' 
as follows: The building (including 7,0001. for a question of compensation. 
tower), 54,0001.; fittings and contingencies, 
14,5001. ; land for the site, 24,0001. ; total cost, 
ny pace The arrangements for carrying out 
the munificent offer of Mr. Ormrod, to expend | 
30,0001. on a new parish church for the eam SOCIETY FOR BALD 
are rapidly approaching completion. The vesiry| Tue meeting of builders’ clerks, for the for- 
have also a scheme for the enlargement of the mation of a benevolent society, took place on 
present parish church schools, by which it is Saturday last, at the School-room, Peter-street, 
proposed to devote room for the congregation | Bishopsgate. The chair was taken by Mr. A. J. 
during the pulling down of the old and the erec- | Wheatley (Messrs. Lee & Sons), who, in a few 
tion of the new church. The proposed extension remarks, showed the necessity of forming such 
will cost about 2,0001., and make the schools | a society, and stated the results that had so far 
double their present width: the roof of the | attended the endeavours to establish it. Mr. 
upper room will also be raised considerably. A T. Peto Ward (the writer of the first letter on 
committee has been appointed to raise the 2,0001. | the subject in our pages) read a paper setting 
by public subscription. The architect, Mr. Paley, ‘forth his ideas of the objects to be attained. 
expects to take the church in hand in the first | This was followed by a discussion, the warmth 
week after Haster. of which showed the interest with which the 
subject is taken up by the class represented. 
Although not numerous, the meeting well 
represented the principal building firms of Lon- 
PROPOSED REVOLUTION IN GAS-MAKING’ | 405; and a committee was formed, to fiame 
rules, and get the society into working order, 

















_ THE prospectus of a tentative effort to revolu- 
thonise gas-making has been issued for private 
on The promoters entitle their under- 

ing “ The Gas-Heat and Pure Light Compan = = 
Limited,” and restrict their efforts now to wie NEW MASONIC HALL, IPSWICH. 


a small capital for the purpose of putting tw i i i 
al f g two| THE new Masonic Hall in Brook-street, Ipswich 
patents obtained by Mr. Isham Baggs, C.E., to a| has been consecrated and opened. The bailding 








The clerestory windows above | scale, but yet of sufficient dimensions to demon- | go 


churchyard. The whole building is 93 ft, in 
length, In the centre of the floor of the en. 
trance-hall is a diamond stone, bearing in illu. 
minated characters the names of the various 
donors, whose gifts embellish the hall. There 
are various emblematic designs about the build. 
ing. The lodge-room is 45 ft. long, 22 ft. wide, 
and 17 ft. high. At the eastern end is an alcove, 
consisting of two Doric columns of Parian 
marble, supporting an enriched arch, with pome- 
granates, lilies, and emblems pertaining to the 
various degrees in masonry, keyed in with a 
Masonic stone, in which is sculptured the All. 
seeing Eye, the radiations of which wil!, when 
finished, be enriched with gold. The canopy of 
the alcove is studded with stars, which will be 
gilt, on a ground of ceralean blue. The orna- 
ments upon the span of the arch will also be in 
ld. A dais will be erected, on which will sit, 
beneath the canopy, the W.M. of the lodge and 
brethren who have qualified themselves to oc- 
eupy that position. The means of lighting the 
room by day is by two large margin ceiling. 
lights, with Masonic mouldings and fluted and 
coloured glass. At the western end is the organ 
gallery. The furniture of the room harmonizes 
with its character. Masonic colours,—crimsen, 
purple, and sky-blue,—have been used through- 





LOCKED 


practical test. The principal features of the 
patents are that two usable gases, hydrogen and 
carbonic oxide, are producible from burning 
coke and water ; aton of the first yielding above 
40,000 cubic feet of carbonic oxide, and another 
ton of the coke producing, from the known de- 
Composition, in burning coke, of the necessary 


stands back from the street, and abuts upon the 
passage leading to St. Stephen’s Churchyard. It 
is of red brick, and has no external pretensions to 
notice. The building consists of entrance-hall, 
banqueting-room, lodge-room, ante-room, and 
|robing-room, a committee-room (upstairs), and 





|@ hall-keeper’s residence, which fronts the 


out, The builder was Brother 4 A 


IN 


of the proposed memorial. 





BUILDING IN SCOTLAND AND IN 
LONDON. 


THE subject of improved dwellings for the 
working classes, which engaged the attention of 
the Architectural Association last week, is one 
the importance of which can hardly be over- 
rated; and anything that may tend to throw 
additional light upon the subject will, I doubt 
not, be aeceptable to your readers. : 

The system of building on leases, which is in 
general practice in many parts of England, is, / 
think, accountable, in a great measure, for “ the 
pernicious principle upon which speculative 
builders proceed.” The suggestion by Mr. J. D. 
Matthews, “ whether it might not be desirable 
that architects should learn how to build 
cheaply, a8 in many cases lessees, whose interest 
might not extend over more than forty or fifty 
years, were expected to build houses calculated 
to stand for a couple of centuries,” calls up the 
further suggestion, whether the system of build- 
ing upon terminating leases at all is a good one. 

A few years ago I accompanied an English 
builder,—who visited this city (Edinburgh) for 
the first time,—in his sight-seeing, and amongst 
other things he expressed a desir» to see some 
buildings in progress, as he was anxious 1 





inspect the mode of construction, é&c., adopted 
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here. I accordingly took him to a site where a 
row of workmen’s houses were in different stages 
of progress, @nd he surprise at the 
substantial amd durable manner in which they 
were construsted ; adding, that “he could not 
see how they would pay, as they would be as 
good at the em@ of the lease as at the be- 
ginning ;” wet his surprise somewhat abated 
when I tol@ him they were bmilt under a 
perpetual leame or “feu.” Now, sir, I am not 
“a mays of the law,” and do mot know the 
system 0 be a bergen which appertains south 
of the Tweed; but it geno Pongo that our 
system is mugh more advant to the general 
public, and I will endeavour to explaim it as 
shortly and clearly as I can. 

Land is held in Scotland either by a charter 
from the Crown or from a “subject superior.” 
In the case of Crown holdings the annual duties 
are generally “ blank,” or merely nominal; and 
the subjects are, with few exceptions, the large 
estates of theancient families or their successors. 
These landed proprietors may d of their 


and six stories in height, including basement. 
The heights of the various stories are as follows: 
basement, 9 ft. in clear; ground-floor, 15 ft.; first- 
floor, 14 ft.; second-floor, 12 ft.; third-floor, 10 ft.; 
fourth-floor, 10 ft. The front on St. Peter-street 
is an elaborate composition in the Italian palazzo 
‘style, bold and massive im character, being de- 
Signed to meet the peculiar requirements of the 
material used—s local limestone. The height, 
from the pavement to the top of the cornice, is 
88 ft. The frieze and cornice terminating the 
Whole is of galvanised iron, with cast-time orna- 
ments. The frontom St. Alexis-street is also of 
Montreal limestome. The interior is laid out to 
suit the requirements of the differemt occupants. 
Tie whole of the different flats are heated by 
Geids’ steam-heating apparatus, and all the 
various fittings required will be of the most 
medern and approved character. The contractors 
are as under: for stone-work, Messrs. Perrault 
& Perrault ; carpenters’ work, Mr. Laird Patton ; 
brick-work, Mr. John Bulmer; plastering, Mr. 
Metevier ; galvanised ironwork, Messrs. Prowse 





property in parcels, by granting “Pewcharters”’ 
to “‘ Feuars,” of whom they are the “ subject) 


superiors,” In some instances +* 


2\NT- 
WAL COPY 


zoster es 


ome eran py 
which is one of the chief characteristics of the 
English people.” 

A flat contains all the requisitesf a separate 
dwelling. It is shut off from the rest of the 
tenement ; has ite@wn kitchen and every other 
requisite; and it has this advantage, that a man 
wishing to be independent, can secure the 
accommodation he requires without being put to 
the necessity of sub-letting. But, sir, I have 
seen the flat system, im its worst form, in opera- 
tion in the west end of London. I have been in 
houses were three separate floors were occupied 
by three separate families, having the kitchen | 








& Macfarlane; painting, Mr. Robert Wright. 
The -~-hitects are Messrs. Thomas, Bros, 








O# LONDON LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


»wiunatic asylum for the city of London, 
3 Been erected at the cost of the Corpora- 
tone, near Dartford, is now ready for the 
of patients. The asylum hasbeen erected 
ef about 65,0001., from designs by Mr. 
the late City architect, and is intended 
aedate 250 patients. It is situated on 
pi of about a mile and a 
Dartford, overlooking the Thames, and 
ag @ view of the surrounding country 
It is fitted up with baths and 
laundries and workshops, and sur- 
‘spacious grounds tastefully laid out. 
oards and other games and means 
n are provided for the inmates; and, 


the appliances for comfort and con- | 


tich have been adopted of late years 
regulated establishments for the 
f persons afflicted with insanity in 
d forms. Nearly five years have 
a its construction. 








COMPETITIONS. 


xonie Ha!l.—The first premium has 
to Mr. Edward Holmes, and the 
Deane. Both designs are Italian 
rteen architects sent in designs. 
'.—The dircetors of the North 
y Company propose to erect a large 
h Station, and invited designs. 
sets have been sent in by English 


~~ e 


directors. 
New Courts of Law.—In reply to Mr. C. Ben- 


| tinck, Mr. Cowper said the designs for the new 
| courts of justice and offices would be selected by 


competition among architects. As the prepara- 


tion of those designs would require very pro- | 


tracted and minute study in order to meet the 


| special requirements of the courts and offices, 


competition would be restricted to a small num- 
ber of architecte, amd the selection of the archi- 


tects would be entrusted to a committee, which | 


would include eminent members of the legal 


‘common; and I was told that sgeh a circum. | profession and members of the Government. 
stance was far from being rare. When land is Mr. Cowper has since stated that the architects 
becoming so valuable in and around the metro- | chosen to compete are Messrs. E. Barry, Hard- 


traffic in and throngh those streets. To obviate 
this inconvenience as much as possible, the cor- 
poration have resolved to set apart the enclosed 
space for the future purposes of the market, so 
as to leave the thoroughfares uninterrupted. 
The piece of ground selected for the purpose is 
situated on the north side of East Clayton-street, 
the spot, indeed, where formerly were gardens 
belonging to Green-court, and which for some 
time past has been enclosed as waste ground 
with a blank wall. The whole of this ground 
will be levelled, drained, and paved; the 
few old erections which stood upon it, and on 
the Green Court side of it, having been pulled 
down to make room for the improvement. The 
new market will be bounded on the side just 
mentioned with a wall, through which will be 
two entrances; while on the Clayton-street 
frontage will be erected ten open shops, a single 
story high, for the sale of vegetables, the plans 
including also two entrances on this side. At 
first the enclosure will be without a roof; but 
preparations are to be made by the erection of 
walls, column-stones, and otherwise, for cover- 
ing it in hereafter. The area of the market, 
without that part covered by the shops, will be 
rather more than half an acre. The contract 
has been let by the corporation to Mr. John 
Simpson, of this town, contractor, who has 
commenced tions. 

Oxford.—The Randolph Hotel, at the corner of 
Magdalen and Beaumont Streets, is now com- 
pleted and opened. We have already given an 
illustrated account of this edifice in the Builder, 
but we may here state that Mr. Wilkinson, of 
Oxford, was the architect, and Messrs. Kirk & 
Parry, of London, the contractors; that the 
style is Gothic, and the building contains 200 
rooms and offices. There are five stories be- 
| sides the basement, and the material is white 
| brick with stone dressings, Portland stone stair- 
case, &c.—A “ Home,’ dedicated to St. Mary, 
has been commenced in Oxford, and has received 
| the cognizance of the Bishop of Oxford and a 
|large number of the clergy and laity. The 
|“ Home” is commenced on a site of two acres 





| to the north of Oxford, and his lordship, in the 
‘presence of a great number of “Sisters of 
Mercy” and choristers, has laid the foundation- 
stone. 

| Bradford (Yorkshire). — Proposals are being 
|made, says the local Observer, which, if ade-~ 
| quately responded to, will issue in the Bradford 
| Theatre Royal rising again from a shabby condi- 
| tion of boards to rank as a permanent stone 
edifice, under a “ Theatre Royal Company, 
Limited.” 


| nares 





| A MONUMENT TO KEPLER, AT WEIL. 

| Some time ago a committee of scientific men 
| was formed at Scuttgart for the purpose of erect- 
ing a monument to the memory of the astro- 


ce fand Scottish architects. Messrs. Geo. Beattie & nomer Kepler in his native town of Weil, situated 
| Son, architects, are reporting on them for the im the Black Forest. Subscriptions and dona- 


(tions from all parts flowed im in such an un- 
| expected manner—nearly all of the sovereigns of 
|Germany having cordially responded to the 
appeal, and contributions having been received 
'from the Imperial Observatories at St. Peters- 
burg, Vienna, and Paris—that the work could 
'be commenced; and Herr A. Kreling, Director 
of the School of Art at Nuremberg was commuis- 
sioned to send in a design, which he has done, 
| and the model is considered so satisfactery that 
the execution of the casting has been entrusted 
| to the bronze-founders Messrs. Lenz and Herold, 
at Nuremberg. Kepler is represented in a sit- 
ting posture, leaning on a celestial globe, and 
holding in one hand a scroll (on which are en- 
graved his discovery of the laws of nature about 


polis, it is certainly worth while to sacrifice | wick, Scott, Street Waterhouse, and Wyatt. 
There is a strong impression prevalent that this 


*omething to economy; and this can be done b 
; : list should be enlarged. 


building three or four residences upon the space 
usually occupied by ome. A Scorsman, 








NEW BUILDINGS IN MONTREAL. 


IN an illustrated supplement of the Montreal 
“cette, containing engwavingsof various churches 
‘nd other important buildings evested in that 
locality, we observea nigssive and handsome range 
of premises in St. Peter-treet, named Caverhill’s 
Duildings, put up during the past’ season. The 


block comprises three warehouses,now completed | p 


emer: with the exception of the cornice. 
a buildings ran through from street to street, 
4ving windows and good entrances on St. Alexis- 





Steet. Each warehouse is 32 ft. by 130 ft. clear, 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—For some time past 
much inconvenience has been experienced in the 
neighbourhood of East Clayton-street, Nelson- 
street, Nun-street, and Grainger-street, in con- 
sequence of the greatly-increased number of 
farmers’ and ers’ carts which have 
attended the green market weekly with garden 
roduce. At first the Green Market Proper was 
held in East Clayton-street, but latterly it has 
extended gradually to the other streets just 
mentioned, until they have at length nearly 
caused a complete blockade to the ordinary 


ellipses), and in the other a pair of compasses. 
In the niches of the pedestal are figures in 
bronze of his instructor Maestlin, we friend 
and protector Tycho de Brahe, his predecessor 
Copernicus, 4 his faithful collaborator the 
mechanician Jobst Byrg, with whose assistance 
he constructed the great telescope with which 
he confirmed Galileo's discovery of Jupiter's 
satellites. The principal figure is 9 ft. high, and 
the smaller ones in the pedestal 5 ft., all of 
bronze, whilst the pedestal is made of a fine- 
grained sandstone, and the total height of the 
monument is 24 ft. 








Crews Hatt.—This mansion, recently greatly 
injured by fire, is to be forthwith restored. Mr, 
E. M. Barry is the architect e 
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this floor to the top of the screen, on which are 
the ambones for the gospels, &c. These stairs 
are screened from view, and hidden by piers of 
chancel arch. The side altars are under the 


screen, which entirely covers them, forming two | said they do not require, beimg absolutely pure, 


separate baldachins. 





churchyard. The whole building is 93 ft, in 
length. In the centre of the floor of the en. 
trance-hall is a diamond stone, bearing in illu. 
minated characters the names of the various 
donors, whose gifts — yr a hall. There 
they are ready fur consumption in three ways;| are various emblematic esigns about the build. 
—Ist, by wre Se out ebenal heat; 2nd, yielding | ing. The lodge-room is 45 ft. long, 22 ft. wide, 


qnantity of water, far more hydrogen gas than 
40,000 cubic feet. Both of these gases are con- 
veyed into the same holder; and then, without 
farther treatment for purification, which it is 





The chancel-arch, 25 ft. span, 40 ft. high, is 
tied across on a level with the floor of the screen 


with an iron red, and one reaches from the | phurous acid, ammonia, or bisulphide of carbon; 


crown of the arch to this rod, and is partly 
hidden by the rood crucifix. The arch passes 


behind one of the principals of the roof, the | the mode by which the gasesare produced from the 
The first bay of | retort free of impurities, we find that iron is em- 


framing of which is boarded. 
the nave is appropriated to lay choir, footpaces 
of side altars, and ascent to chancel. It is 
divided from the rest of the nave by a plain 
brick wall, leaving about 50 ft. by 30 ft. for the 
congregation. The wall-plates are 23 ft., the 
ridge 50 ft. The clerestory windows above 
wall-plate are couplet lancets with a circular 
aperture above, entirely carried out in splayed 
bricks. The south gable is a handsome piece of 
brickwork, as the buttresses which project 
inwards divide three archways, also temporarily 
blocked up. Over the centre one is a wheel 
window, over the side ones panels for frescoes. 
The tracery of this window consists of three 
lancets, over which is an elongated vesica, and 
a circle above, on either side of which two more 
vesicx pisces, and a fourth on the top; the four 
spandrels contain drain pipes, which admit light 
and reduce the heaviness. The window is 9 ft. 
wide, 13 ft. high, and 14 in. deep. All mnilions 
are 14 in.; all the bricks next the light are 
splayed. The buttresses are arched over it. 

The roof is framed like the pons asinorum in 
Enclid, and boarded and slated. All arches are 
semicircular, and stilted on from one to four 
courses, excepting the chancel arch, which is 
three-quarter, and the lights in the windows 
and the arch over the high alter, which are 
equilateral. The spandrels and arches of the 
nave overhang the 4}-in. pilasters 2} in. and 
thus help the buttresses to keep up the roof. The 
style is simple and solid, and pretty evenly 
divided between Norman and First Pointed. 
“ Brother Brannock ” was the architect ; Messrs. 
Lacey & Son were the builders. 





BOLTON. 


ArtER some months of delay and protracted 
discussion, the town council have advanced 
an important step in the erection of the pro- 
jected new town-hall, having determined to 
place its entire length along the Market-square 
instead of the end of the building being in that 
position; the tower proposal being retained. 
The new plan involves some important altera- 
tions, increasing the area to be covered from 
2,875 to 3,000 square yards, and making the cost 
as follows: The building (including 7,000. for a 
tower), 54,0001. ; fittings and contingencies, 


14,5001. ; land for the site, 24,0001.; total cost, | 


92,500!.——The arrangements for carrying out 
the munificent offer of Mr. Ormrod, to dese 
30,0001. on a new parish church for the town, | 
are rapidly approaching completion. The vestry | 
have also a scheme for the enlargement of the 
present parish church schools, by which it is 
proposed to devote room for the congregation 
during the pulling down of the old and the erec- 
tion of the new church. The proposed extensicn 
will cost about 2,0001., and make the schools 
double their present width: the roof of the 
upper room will also be raised considerably. A 
committee has been appointed to raise the 2,0001. 
by public subscription. The architect, Mr. Paley, 
expects to take the church in hand in the first 
week after Haster. 








PROPOSED REVOLUTION IN GAS-MAKING’ 


_ THE prospectus of a tentative effort to revolu- 
thonise gas-making has been issued for private 
circulation. The promoters entitle their under- 
taking “ The Gas-Heat and Pure Light Company, 
Limited,” and restrict their efforts now to raise 
a small capital for the purpose of putting two 
patents obtained by Mr. Isham Baggs, C.E., toa 
rae — The principal features of the 
patents are that two usable gases, h en and 
carbonic oxide, are puvdieninte ig mrs 
coke and water ; aton of the first yielding above 
40,000 cubic feet of carbonic oxide, and another 


a pure and brilliant light entirely free from sul- and 17 ft. high. At the eastern end is an alcove, 

consisting of two Doric columns of Parian 
marble, supporting an enriched arch, with pome- 
granates, lilies, and emblems pertaining to the 
varions degrees in masonry, keyed in with a 
Masonic stone, in which is sculptured the All. 
seeing Eye, the radiations of which will, when 
finished, be enriched with gold. The canopy of 
the alcove is studded with stars, which will be 
gilt, on a ground of ceralean blue. The orna- 


| and 8rd, by furnishing working power in quantity 
_ snfficient for all manufacturing purposes. As to 


| ployed in their preparation, the iron, as intended, 
| being recoverable and useable ad infinitum. It 


| is the intention of the promoters of the company 


|and of their engineer, Mr. T. A. Hedley, to — \ _ ee ae oe 
| struct, in the first instance, works n a small | ments upon span 0 arch will also be in 
pong, be quarto ples a ld. A dais will be erected, on which will sit, 


iseale, but yet of sufficient dimensions to demon- | go 
| strate the ee practicability of the inven- | beneath the canopy, the W.M. of the lodge and 
‘tion, and its immediate usefulness as a cheap | brethren who have qualified themselves to oc. 
| and available source of intense and controllable | cupy that position. The means of lighting the 
‘heat, applicable to a variety of manufactures | room by day is by two large margin ceiling. 
‘and useful purposes, and also suitable as an | lights, with Masonic mouldings and fluted and 
ordinary medium of brilliant and economical | coloured glass. At the western end is the organ 
| illumination. gallery, The furniture of the room harmonizes 
with its character. Masonic colours,—crimson, 
purple, and sky-blue,—have been used through. 
out, The builder was Brother J. A. Pettitt. 
The stonework was done by Brother Chinnock 
(Tovell, Chinnock, & Co.); the gas, &c., hy 
Brother Lucas, Brother C. T. Townsend de- 
signed many of the decorations. 








WHAT RAILWAY COMPANIES ABE 
GETTING TO. 


Tue Metropolitan District Railway Company 
| present a Bill which is to confer on them power 
| to underpin or otherwise strengthen any houses 
| within 100 ft. of their railway. The of 
Trade suggest that it may deserve consideration 
' whether the company ought to be allowed, with- 
out the consent of the persons interested, to put 
a buttress or shore or other stay above the sur- 
face of the ground against a house which they ) 
do not intend to purchase, as the object of the | and others towards a national memorial of the 
clause appears to be to preclude persons from | Prince Consort was held at the Mansion House 
claiming compensation on account of their houses | on Monday, the Lord Mayor acting as chairman, 
being injuriously affected, and compel them to ‘and there being also present Mr. Aldermar 
accept in lieu of it such strengthening as the | Wilson, Sir S. M. Peto, M.P., Sir C. W. Dilke, 
company provide. The Pneumatic Despatch M.P., the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M.P., ex-Sherifls 
Company have already obtained powers to lay | Croll and Twentyman, Mr. Godwin, Mr. William 
_ down tubes under the streets of the metropolis Hartridge, and the three honorary secretaries— 
for the conveyance of despatches. They now | the Rev. Michael Gibbs, Mr. Goodman, and Mr. 
ask powers which will enable them to convey |S, Brown. A report from the sub-committee 
| passengers and goods. The Bill proposes that | was read, from which it appeared that contribu- 
‘they shall have power to purchase compulsorily | tions to the amount of 56,7651. 13s. 3d. had been 
vaults and cellars without purchasing the houses received towards the fund, of which 2,410/. bad 
to which they are attached. This Bill asks also | been paid in since the last meeting ; that various 
the unprecedented power to take buildings or sums had from time to time been placed out at 
land compulsorily, if authorised by the mere interest, and that a further sum of 3,2001. had 
certificate of the Board of Trade. The owner of | been received as interest, thus making a total of 
property taken from him compulsorily, is not to upwards of 59,000I.; that of that sum 04,2 421. 
have the right to have either the question of the | had been transferred to the trustees nominated 
necessity for taking it or the amount of com-| by her Majesty for carrying aut the national 
pensation decided by a jury. A single arbitrator | memorial, and that 6731. had been paid on the 
appointed by the Board of Trade is to settle the | trustees’ account for expenses connected with 
question of compensation. Modest; certainly! | the designs, of which it will be remembered six 
were approved and submitted for the selection 
of the Queen and the Royal family. A resola- 
tion was unanimously passed by the meeting to 
transfer a further sum of 2,5001. for the purposes 
of the proposed memorial. 











THE PRINCE CONSORT NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL. 


A GENERAL meeting of the committee for ma- 
naging the fund raised by the citizens of London 








SOCIETY FOR BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 


THE meeting of builders’ clerks, for the for- 
mation of a benevolent society, took place on 
Saturday last, at the School-room, Peter-street, 

| Bishopsgate. The chair was taken by Mr. A. J. 
| Wheatley (Messrs. Lee & Sons), who, in a few 
remarks, showed the necessity of forming such 
| @ society, and stated the results that had so far 
, attended the endeavours to establish it. Mr, 
|T. Peto Ward (the writer of the first letter on 
| the subject in our pages) read @ paper setting 
| forth his ideas of the objects to be attained. 
This was followed by a discussion, the warmth 
of which showed the interest with which the 
subject is taken up by the class represented. 

Although not numerous, the meeting well 
represented the principal building firms of Lon- 
don; and a committee was formed, to frame 
rules, and get the society into working order. 





BUILDING IN SCOTLAND AND IN 
LONDON, 


THE subject of improved dwellings for the 
working classes, which engaged the attention ol 
the Architectural Association. last week, is one 
the importance of which can hardly be over- 
rated; and anything that may tend to throw 
additional light upon the subject will, I doubt 
not, be aeceptable to your readers. ; 

The system of building on leases, which is in 
general practice in many parts of England, is, | 
think, accountable, in a great measure, for “ the 
pernicious principle upon which speculative 
builders proceed.” The suggestion by Mr. J. D. 
Matthews, “ whether it might not be desirable 
that architects should learn how to build 
cheaply, as in many cases lessees, whose interest 
might not extend over more than forty or fifty 
years, were expected to build honses calculated 
to stand for a couple of eentnries,” calls up the 
further suggestion, whether the system of build- 
ing upon terminating leases at all is a good one. 

A few years ago I accompanied an English 
builder,—who visited this city (Edinburgh) for 
the first time,—in his sight-seeing, and amovgst 








NEW MASONIC HALL, IPSWICH. 


THE new Masonic Hall in Brook-street, Ipswich, 
has been consecrated and opened. The building 
stands back from the street, and abuts upon the 
passage leading to St. Stephen’s Churchyard. It 
is of red brick, and has no external pretensions to 
notice. The building consists of entrance-hall, 





ton of the coke producing, from the known de. | 
Composition, in burning coke, of the necessary | 
i 


banqueting-room, lodge-room, ante-room, and 
robing-room, a committee-room (upstairs), and 
a hall-keeper’s residence, which fronts the 


other things he expressed a desir» to see some 
buildings in progress, as he was anxious to 
inspect the mode of construction, &c., adopted 
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here. I accordingly took him to a site where a 
row of workmen’s houses were in different stages 
of progress, @nd he expressed surprise at the 
substantial amd durable manner in which they 
were construsted ; adding, that “he could not 
see how they would pay, as they would be as 
good at the em@ of the lease ms at the be- 
ginning;” but his surprise somewhat abated 
when I tol@ him they were bmilt under a 
perpetual leage or “feu.” Now, sir, I am not 
“a limb of the law,” and do mot know the 
system of ees which appertains south 
of the Tweed; but it appears Sue that our 
system is mugh more advantageous to the general 
public, and I will endeavour to explaim i as 
shortly and clearby as I can. 
Land is held in Scotland either by a charter 
from the Crown or from a “subject superior.” 
In the case of Crown holdings the annual daties 
are generally “ blank,” or mominal; and 
the subjects are, with few exceptions, the large 
estates of theancient families or their successors. 
These landed proprietors may a of their 
property in parcels, by granting “ P 
to “‘ Feuars,” of whom they are the “ subject | 
superiors.” Im some instances the feuar pays a 
large sum at entry, and a small annual duty, 
sometimes so small that it is to be paid “ if asked 
only ;” but im large cities ground feued for build- 


= 


and six stories in height, including basement. 
The heights of the various stories are as follows: 
basement, 9 ft. in clear; ground-floor, 15 ft.; first- 
floor, 14 ft.; second-floor, 12 ft.; third-floor, 10 ft.; 
fourth-floor, 10 ft. The front on St. Peter-street 
is an elaborate composition in the Italian palazzo 
aed _ oo im character, being de- 

meet the peculiar requirements of the 
msterial used—a Seeal limestone. The height, 
from the pavement to the top of the cornice, is 
80 ft. The frieze and cornice terminating the 
Whole is of galvanised iron, with cast time orna- 
ments. The fronton St. Alexis-strest is also of 
Montreal limestome. The interior is laid out to 
suit the requirements of the differemt occupants. 
Tie whole of the different flats are heated by 
Gelds’ steam-heating apparatus, and all the 
various fittings required will be of the most 
| modern and approved character. The contractors 
are as um@er: for stone-work, Messrs. Perrault 
& Perrault ; carpenters’ work, Mr. Laird Patton ; 
brick-work, Mr. John Bulmer; plastering, Mr. 
Metevier ; galvanised ironwork, Messrs. Prowse 
& Macfarlane; painting, Mr. Robert Wright. 
The architects are Messrs. Thomas, Bros. 








CITY OF LONDON LUNATIC ASYLUM. 





ing purposes is disposed of at am annual duty, | 
according te situation, of from 2s. 6d. to 11. 1s. | 
per foot of frontage, and for villas from 101. to 
401. per acre. The whole of the New Town and 
the suburbs of Edinburgh are built upon this | 
tenure, 

This system has many advantages: the builder | 
does not require to encroach upon his capital in 
order to purehase land; he has not even to pay 


piece ; : 
any duty till the building is completed. A person | half from Dartford, overlooking the Thames, and | rooms and offices. 


THE new lunatic asylum for the city of London, 
which has been erected at the cost of the Corpora- 
tion at Stone, near Dartford, is now ready for the 
reception of patients. The asylum hasbeen erected 
ata cost of about 65,0001., from designs by Mr. 


traffic in and throngh those streets. To obviate 
this inconvenience as much as possible, the cor- 
poration have resolved to set apart the enclosed 
space for the future purposes of the market, so 
as to leave the thoroughfares uninterrupted. 
The piece of ground selected for the purpose is 
situated on the north side of East Clayton-street, 
the spot, indeed, where formerly were gardens 
belonging to Green-court, and which for some 
time past has been enclosed as waste ground 
with a blank wall. The whole of this ground 
will be levelled, drained, and paved; the 
few old erections which stood upon it, and on 
the Green Court side of it, having been pulled 
down to make room for the improvement. The 
new market will be bounded on the side just 
mentioned with a wall, through which will be 
two entrances; while on the Clayton-street 
frontage will be erected ten open shops, a single 
story high, for the sale of vegetables, the plans 
including also two entrances on this side. At 
first the enclosure will be without a roof; but 
preparations are to be made by the erection of 
walls, column-stones, and otherwise, for cover- 
ing it in hereafter. The area of the market, 
without that part covered by the shops, will be 
rather more than half an acre. The contract 
has been let by the corporation to Mr. John 
Simpson, of this town, contractor, who has 
commenced operations. 

Oxford.—The Randolph Hotel, at the corner of 
Magdalen and Beaumont Streets, is now com- 
pleted and opened. We have already given an 
illustrated account of this edifice in the Builder, 
but we may here state that Mr. Wilkinson, of 








Bunning, the late City architect, and is intended 
to accommodate 250 patients. It is situated on 
an elevated of about a mile and a 





Oxford, was the architect, and Messrs. Kirk & 
Parry, of London, the contractors; that the 
style is Gothic, and the building contains 200 
There are five stories be- 


purchasing @ house can, in like manner, acquire | commanding a view of the surrounding country | sides the basement, and the material is white 


it, for all time coming, by paying the cost of the | 


for miles. It is fitted up with baths and/| 


brick with stone dressings, Portland stone stair- 


building merely, and the annual feu, and the | lavatories, laundries and workshops, and _sur- | case, &c.——A “ Home,” dedicated to St. Mary, 


ground is his, to all intents and purposes, so long 
as he pays the feu, and I never heard of an in- 
stamce where the property lapsed to the superior 
from failure to do so. The feu charter has cer- 
tain conditions attached to it, such as that the 
feuar must build according to a certain plan, so 
that houses of a different class may not be mixed | 
together ; that he must not carry om any trade in| 
the building to be erected; and soom. But the 
conditions are such as to conduce ‘te the general 
amenity of the district, and are mot of an op- 
pressive nature; for, were they made so, they 
would militate against the feuing of the ground. 
The superior sometimes sells the feu duties, and 
the feuar can thus free himself from the annual 
payments. Feu duties are considered first-class 
investments, and many of them are purchased by 
insurance offices and public bodies having funds 
to imvest. 

Our system of building in flats does not seem | 
to fimd favour with you. It is certainly superior | 
to the “ barrack system,” which “ eonflicts more 
or less with that inmate feeling of independence 
which is one of the chief characteristics of the 
English people.” 

A flat contains all the requisites’of a separate 
dwelling, It is shut off from the rest of the 
tenement ; has ite@wn kitchen and every other 
requisite; and it has this advantage, that a man 
Wishing to be independent, can secure the 
accommodation he gequires without being put to 
the necessity of sub-letting. But, sir, I have 
seen the flat system, im its worst form, in opera- 
tion in the west end of London. I have been in| 

houses were three separate floors were occupied | 
by three separate families, havimg the kitchen | 
‘i common; and I was told that sueh a circum.) 
Stance was far from being rare. When land is | 
becoming so valuable in and around the metro- | 
polis, it is certainly worth while to sacrifice | 
‘omething to economy; and this can be done by 
building three or four residences upon the space 
Usually occupied by one. A ScorsMan, 











NEW BUILDINGS IN MONTREAL. 


IS an illustrated supplement of the Montreal 
“azette, containing engwavingsof vatieus churches 
‘nd other important Buildings erected in that 
locality, we observea niaasive and handsome range 
of premises in St. Peter-treet, named Caverhill’s 
buildings, put up dusting the past’season. The 
block comprises three warehouses, now completed 
Pnally » with the exception of the cornice. 

he buildings run throngh from street to street, 

aving windows and good entrances on St. Alexis- 


rounded by spacious grounds tastefully laid out. | has been commenced in Oxford, and has received 
Bagatelle-boards and other games and means the cognizance of the Bishop of Oxford and a 
of recreation are provided for the immates; and, large number of the clergy and laity. The 
in short, all the appliances for comfort and con- | “‘ Home” is commenced on a site of two acres 
venience which have been adopted of late years | to the north of Oxford, and his lordship, in the 
in the best-regulated establishments for the| presence of a great number of “Sisters of 
treatment of persons afflicted with insanity in Merey” and choristers, has laid the foundation- 
all its varied forms. Nearly five years have stone. : 
been spent in its construction. Bradford (Yorkshire).— Proposals are being 
made, says the local Observer, which, if ade- 
quately responded to, will issue in the Bradford 
Theatre Royal rising again from a shabby condi- 
tion of boards to rank as a permanent stone 
edifice, under a “ Theatre Koyal Company, 
Limited.” 








COMPETITIONS. 


Dublin Masonic Hall.—The first premium has 
been awarded to Mr. Edward Holmes, and the 
second to Mr. Deane. Both designs are Italian 
in style. Thirteen architects sent in designs. A MONUMENT TO KEPLER, AT WEIL. 

Perth Hotel. — The directors of the North | : : oe 
British Railway Company propose to erect a large| SOME time ago a committee of scientific men 
hotel at Perth Station, and invited designs. | Was formed at Stuttgart for the purpose of erect- 
Twenty-four sets have been sent in by English img 4 monument to the memory of the astro- 
and Scottish architects. Messrs. Geo. Beattie & nomer Kepler in his native town of Weil, situated 
Son, architects, are reporting on them for the| in the Biack Forest. Subscriptions and dona- 
wed |tions from all parts flowed in in such an un- 
ses" aay early all of the sovereigns of 

New Courts of Law.—In reply to Mr. C. Ben- | expected manner—nearly all 0 ew —— 
tinck, Mr. Cowper said the designs for the new | Germany having cordially —— to 7 
courts of justice and offices would be selected by | epee, a st von a a = — 

iti i .| from the Imperia rvatori . 
competition among architects. As the prepara-| sec pee carga nar ee pct agp 


tion of those designs would require very pro- | burg, the Ht 
tracted and minute study in order to meet the be commenced; and Herr A. Kreling, Director 


special requirements of the courts and offices, | of the School of Art at ene ene eee 
competition would be restricted to a small num. | Sioned to send in a design, whic Bey as a 
ber of architecte, and the selection of the archi- | and the model is considered so satistactory 


i ‘ch | the execution of the casting has been entrusted 
tects would be entrusted to a committee, which | ee ee, Og Pa nad Hvala, 


would include eminent members of the legal i Nureml Kepler is represented in a sit- 


fession and members of the Government. | 4 ; press 
Mr. Cowper has since stated that the architects ting posture, leaning on a maine gennens 
chosen to compete are Messrs. E. Barry, Hard- | holding in one hand a scroll (on which are en- 


wick, Scott, Street, Waterhouse, and Wyatt. | graved his a es of _ — = a 
There is a strong impression prevalent that this ay and a < - cohen ng 
re bronze of his instructor Maestlin, his friend 
and protector Tycho de Brahe, his predecessor 
Copernicus, and his faithful collaborator the 
mechanician Jobst Byrg, with whose assistance 
he constructed the great telescope with which 
he confirmed Galileo's discovery of Jupiter's 
satellites. The principal figure is 9 ft. high, and 
the smaller ones in the pedestal 5 ft., all of 
bronze, whilst the pedestal is made of a fine- 
grained sandstone, and the total height of the 
monument is 24 ft. 














PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—For some time past 
much reemeaes_ has been experienced in the 
neighbourhood of East Clayton-street, Nelson- 
street, Nun-street, and Grainger-street, Im con- 
sequence of the greatly-increased number of 
farmers’ and gardeners’ carts which have 
‘attended the green market weekly with garden 
produce. At first the Green Market Proper was 
held in East Clayton-street, but latterly it has 
extended gradually to the other streets just 
mentioned, until they have at length nearly 














Crewe Hatt.—This mansion, recently greatly 
injured by fire, is to be forthwith restored. Mr, 
E. M. Barry is the architect engaged. 





“eet. Each warehouse is 32 ft. by 130 ft. clear, 


caused a complete blockade to the ordinary 
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BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL THE UNION BANK OF LONDON.—Plan of Ground Floor. : 
ASSOCIATION. 


At the meeting, February 14th, Mr. H. &. 
Cuming in the chair,— 

The Rev. C. E. Mackenzie Walcott submitted 
to the meeting a carefully-prepared list, entitled 
“ Fasti Cicestrenses.”” It has been compiled by 
him to complete,—so far as Chichester is con- 
cerned,—the work begun by Peter le Neve, and 
enlarged by Mr. Duffus Hardy. With great 
pains Mr. Walcott has collected the names of 
the dignitaries of Chichester Cathedral from its 
foundation under William the Conqueror, and of 
all the prebendaries from the fourteenth century, 
or from the first endowment of the prebends. 
In some instances this information is carried 
back nearly as far as that concerning the digni- 
taries. The value attaching to such a work was 
pointed out from the facility which a collection 
of ancient authentic names affords in the de- : 
termination of dates in undated documents, and ij 
it was moreover shown to be highly suggestive bi 
in examples of names taken from it; for in- 
stance, that of John Brackenbury, master of the i 
new work of St. Mary Strood, chancellor of Chi- i 
chester in 1483, and prebend of Lincoln, who was, 
it is highly probable, the builder of the Bracken- 
bury Tower at Barnard Castle, for the designa- 
tion of which Surtees could find no reason except 
it were built by some member of a family of that 
name which was seated in the neighbourhood. 
A somewhat similar suggestion pointed to the 
probability that the beautiful Market-cross of 
Chichester was designed by John Cloos, the 
dean, who died in 1500, and seems to have been 
a member of the same family as Nicholas Cloos, | 
the prafectus of the work of King’s College | 
Chapel at Cambridge. | 
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FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—The work of restoring the old! 
city cross, in the space within the railing on the 
north side of St. Giles’s Cathedral, is in progress. | 
The pedestal has been built, and a scaffuld put 
up for the purpose of facilitating the erection of 
the shaft, the materials of which have been | 
taken down from the position which they occn- | 
pied for upwards of a century in the lawn at | 
Drum, and conveyed to the new site.——The | 
Scotsman announces the death of Mr. David} 
Elder, “ the father of marine engineering in the 
Clyde.” 
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THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
CHANCERY-LANE, 


A BvILpINe of considerable size and preten- | 
sions has been erected for the Union Bank | ih} 
Company, at ‘he corner of Carey-street and; 4 Ae: pa | 
Chancery-lane. The longer front, shown chiefly | Semmes mearirys: FF. 0 id} 
by the accompanying engraving, is in Carey-| = L 6 asties ml * 
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street, and extends 143 ft. The length of the}  # $$$$owFoh} i! of 
front in Chancery-lane is 50 ft. The building is I hI 
faced with Portland-stone; the shafts of the! ,, ii) 
columns to the bank entrance are of polished redj| ;, iil 
granite. The front displays three orders, Tus- 4 
can, Doric, and Corinthian. The bank-room on} jj 
ground-floor (seen in the plan), is 90 ft. by 35 ft.,) | 
and 19 ft. in height : a part of it is partitioned off| jj 
by mahogany glazed screens, for the manager's} || 
room and waiting-room. There are also two 
other rooms adjoining the bank-room, devoted 
to the use of the manager. The remaining por- 
tion of the ground-floor is divided into sets of 
chambers or offices, having an entrance at the 
corner of Carey-street and Star-yard. 

The manager's apartments are situated at the 
east end of the building, having an entrance in 
Chancery-lane, and consist of the several rooms 
on the first, second, and attic stories ; the remain- 
ing portions of the building on these floors being 
divided into offices. 

In the basement are strong rooms, for security 
of bank property, with hydraulic lift for raising 
and lowering it. 

Fresh air is admitted into the bank-room 
through a perforated enrichment at the angles 
of piers, and the foul air is extracted partly by 
means of a pump, worked by hydraulic power, 
through a perforated enrichment in the soffits of 
the principal beams of ceiling, and partly by three 
sun-burners. The whole of the floors are fire- 
proof, on Fox & Barrett’s principle. Mr. F. W. 
Porter was the architect, and the builders were — 

Messrs. Trollope & Sons. The total cost has CHANCERY LANE. | 
been about 30,0001. 
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BRISTOL ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting of this society was held 
on Tuesday, the 13th instant, Mr. E. W. Godwin, 
vice-president, in the chair. 

In moving the adoption of the report, the 
chairman spoke of the efforts they had made to 
induce the corporation to the house in 
Small-street, which was of great value and inte- 
rest to antiquaries and architects, as a specimen 
of the architecture of the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries. He had heard sinee he 
entered that room that the house in Small-street 
was doomed. 

Mr. Wills refuzred to the proceedings of the 
town council with reference to the Assize Courts, 
and stated that it was a mistake to say that it 
had been resolved to demolish the house in 
Small-street. The council had come to no reso- 


lution on the subject. 

Mr. W. Poole King referred to the same sub- 
ject, confirming Mr. Wills’s statements. But he 
deprecated their being too hard on the council in 
this matter. He hoped the house in question 
would yet be preserved, and would continue in 
its present state. 

The chairman then read a paper on “ Dress.” 
He contrasted the ugliness and bad taste of our 
present fashions with the beauty and elegance 
of the costumes of the early periods of our his- 
tory. In treating of modern costume, the second 
leading division of his paper, the lecturer noted, 
as characteristics of it, the great variableness of 
fashion, which was due, not to any desire for 
artistic beauty, but simply to caprice and vanity. 








NEW METROPOLITAN PARKS. 


No measure could be more conducive to the 
sanitary condition of the , and conser- 
vative of the aspect of the twelve-mile radius 
now covered with 300,000 houses, than the 
establishment of parks accessible to the in- 
habitants of every busy district. 

Victoria Park, which now assumes the appear- 
ance of fair hortulan gardens, demonstrates what 
such improvements effectuate upon the health 
and appearance of the locality; and the in- 
closure and embellishment of that park proposed 


for the Stepney direction, as it is in the midst of | 


the densest labouring population, promises even 
happier results, in the improved condition of a 
valuable section of the industrial community, 
hitherto too much neglected. 

Besides these advances, the inclosure of many 
suburban commons, such as Peckham Rye, Wim- 
bledon, &c., are in agitation, but these, like 
Hampstead Heath and Greenwich, are too far 
from the central lines of industry to be useful to 
the denizens who are restricted to their own 
immediate vicinages, except on Sundays. 

Battersea alone is accessible by rail and river, 
and clearly proves how popular such ornate 
gardens are sure to become ; and also through- 
out all our parks and public spaces the culture 
of trees and flowers exercises good influence. 

It is too true that efforts have been made to 
stint and abstract from public use many of the 
commons vicinal to London; but it is to be 
hoped that liberal minds engaged in resisting 
such encroachments in every neighbourhood so 
menaced, will combine to resist such spoliation 
and public wrong. The nearer to the centre any 
public park may be the more valuable it is; and 
therefore, whilst we endeavour to stop any in- 
vasion of free park, so it ought to be the care of 
all to increase, where possible, the extent of the 
ancient liberties we possess, and even to add to 
their boundaries ; the only exception being the 
enlargement of such lateral causeways as Bird- 
cage Walk, when by a narrow strip thrown 
out, both park and road seem to be enlarged. 

Who can predicate where the great metropolis 
will stop its extensions? Hyde Park and the 
Gardens were, twenty years back, suburban; 
how even they are cireumvented with honses, 
and far ul These open spaces are the 
glory of London; and considering the value 
they bestow upon our City, both in the view of 
natives and foreigners, every rood of the pre- 
cinets ought to be held sacred, and no oppor- 
tunity should be lost if such should offer for 
their ent. 

The Bayswater and Kensington roads bound the 
north and south sides, Park-lane the east, and 
Kens Palace Gardens the west ; but there 
18 & nearly in continuation, situated on a 
great elevation, more varied as to grounds, with 


fine timber, and a noble mansion of ancient date 
and pretensions. This, if purehased and thrown 
open, would add a wondrous value to the whole 
rising and aristocratic districts which surround 
it, and at the same time to the credit of the 
country. 

Camden-hill is the healthiest, highest, and 
most beautiful position so near the centre; it 
contains perhaps about 100 acres of park still 
undisposed of, and the noble old baronial man- 
sion might, by improvement and some additions, 
be made a palace most suitable for any of the 
royal family, having a circuit of some ten acres in 
reserve, the rest being thrown open. The Bays- 
water and Kensington roads connect Holland 
Park with the gardens on the north and south, 
and a wide central line of communication might 
be made, at little expense, to cross the elevated 
portion of Camden-hill, as a direct entrance and 
as a continuous rural walk of over two miles. 
Public money might be expended on investments 
less profitable than this, which might prove to 
be a most admirable location for the heir appa- 
rent, and would be a boon to the public. 


tion. We learn that two of the galleries are 
positively let, by the Architectural Union Com- 
pany, to Mr. D. O. Boyd, for the p ; 80 that 
manufacturers and others who think well of the 
proposition, and are disposed to assist in bring- 
ing it to bear for their own advantage, should 
at once go into communication with the pro- 
moters, 


ee 


PREMIUMS FOR ESSAYS AND DESIGNS 
ABROAD, 


Lookixe through the last number of the 
Gazette des Architectes, *we see announcements 
of several competitions, that show considerable 
liberality. Thas the Lyons Academy of Sciences 
and Fine Arts offer a gold medal, worth 1,500 
francs (601) for an ‘‘ Essay on the History of 
Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, and Engray- 
ing, from the Time of the Renaissance,” The 
Royal Academy of Belgium offer prizes for the 
best essays on several subjects, For that on the 
first subject, “The History of Mural Painting 


QuvoND4M. | and its Application to Archi ” the prize is 
1,200 francs (481). For an “ Eesay on the 
Various Modes of Teaching Drawing practised 
from the Time of the Ancients up to the present 
SANITARY MATTERS. ro «| —_ = for one on “Rubens as an Archi- 
Liverpool —At the mesting of the Haelth Oom-| subject is. an iaheating con -Autwonp aed 
mittee last week some discussion as to sanitary | Brussels contain various edifices, the design of 
arrangements in houses took place, in course of | which is attributed to Rubens. The question is, 
which it was stated that there was a wantof traps | whether the tradition be correct, or whether the 
to the sewers in the better order of houses as well | style observable in these buildings is to be attri- 
as those of the poor. Rain pipes were scarcely | buted merely to the influence of the painters’ 
ever trapped, and not often the connexion be-/ works. The writers will have to examine both 
tween privies and sewers, so that cottages at the hypotheses. For the city of Rheims the town 
backs of good streets are made unwholesome by council desire designs for a new theatre, and they 
emanations from the sewers connected with the name as the first premium 12,000 francs (4801.), 
houses in front. The borough engineer was in the event of the city architect carrying out.the 
directed to report on the ventilation of the work: if the successful candidate superintend 
tributary sewers. ' his own design, the premium is to merge in the 
Leeds. — Among a number of other cases usual commission. For the second best design 
recently brought before the magistrates by the the premium is 3,000 francs (1201.), 
nuisance inspector, was a complaint against the | 
owners of fourteen cellar-dwellings in Union- 
court, where fever has raged unceasingly. Mr. 
Beardshaw, one of the medical office 
district, stated that in his opinion, eae) UNDERGROUND RAILWAYS FOR PARIS. 
put a stop to the fever in the town, thesecellar-! Tyr French metropolis has just been placed 
| dwellings must be closed. The magistrates in a state of great excitement & the ae of 
ordered the immediate closing of the cellars, and | 7, Edoux, the civil engineer, who proposes to 
' undertook to provide temporarily for the lodg- . ’ 


























, z leffect as great a revolution under that city as 
ing of the seventy-three women and chil |M. Haussmann, the Prefect, has done above- 
“gr a — feriiciimaiaal ef a ground. His plan is to construct a system of 
ian Sena natin _—_ e mine a railways pti re the oe 
cellar orton- the common centre, at 

street, Salford, it was stated in evidence that | their ter by an peer circle. Agi is to 
the dwelling was not fit for the occupation of a go down the Rue de Rivoli, under the Place de 
dog, and one of the jurors said that there were ||, Madeleine and the Rue Tronehet to the rail- 
pra ee ene nal way terminus of St. Lazare; another is to go 
va 7 eae 4 pew Jjary | under the central Market-halls, and thence either 

& verdict o wenn rom the effects of' under or over the Seine to the terminus of the 


sleeping in a damp and cold cellar.” The matter | 
has been reported to the sanitary committee of | 
the Salford council. 








PROPOSED MUSEUM OF BUILDING 
APPLIANCES. 


Ovr readers will have seen an advertisement 
in previous numbers of the Builder, setting forth 
an intention to establish, in the Conduit-street 
Galleries, a museum for the reception of draw- 
ings, prospectuses, models, &c., of ail matters 
pertaining to the numerous trades connected 
with building, with the view of giving archi- 
tects, engineers, surveyors, builders, and others, 
gratuitous information regarding all such matters 
on application. 

The promoters pledge themselves to afford gra- 
tuitous access to such information to all appli- 
cants, and thus to open up to inventors and 
manufacturers a legitimate and recognised chan- 
nel for making their productions known to those 
best qualified to appreciate and use them. The 
promoters look for their remuneration from a 
large number of subscribers, who, in return for 
an annual payment of two guineas, will be 
entitled to deposit in the museum, circulars, 
drawings, or mses, to occupy a space not 
exceeding 16 in. long, by 10 in. wide, and 2 in. 
deep. 

We have ourselves at various times urged the 
value such a museum (on the largest scale) 
would be to the profession, and are therefore 
well disposed to aid any honest and intelligent 








endeavour, as this appears to be, in that direc- 


Orleans railway. From the Market-halls a 
branch is proposed to be carried under the 
Boulevard de Sebastopol and the Boulevard de 
Strasbourg to the termini of the Northern and 
Strasbourg Railways. A second branch is to go 
under the Boulevards and the Place de la Bas- 
tilie to the termini of the Vincennes and the 
Lyons Railways ; and finally, a line is projeeted 
from the Palais Royal, under the Champs 
Elysées, to the Bois de Boulogne. 








FROM IRELAND. 


Downpatrick. —The new lunatic asylum for 
Down is progressing. It will consist of a cen- 
tral building, surmounted by circular turrets and 
clock tower upwards of 100 ft. in height, with 
wings and returns. In this central building 
will be the dwelling of the resident physician, 
the matron’s apartments, the board-room, and the 
dining and recreation hall, which will be 90 ft. 
long by 45 ft. wide. This hall will rise to the 
full height of the building, and will have a gal- 
lery, the approaches to which will be by stairs 
from the circular turrets. The two wings and 
returns will contain day-rooms, single rooms, 
dormitories, lavatories, and bath-rooms, and will 
atcain an elevation of about 40 ft. from the base. 
A corridor from the wings passes through the 
centra! building, thus affording communication 





* The numbers of this work received since our com- 
ments upon it contain a larger amount of interesting 
matter (whether accidentally or not) than was the case 
with many previous numbers, 
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along the entire length of the structure. The 
infirmaries are at the extreme end of each wing, 
and are approached by a one-story passage. At 
the rear of the building will be the office-houses, 
—the laundry, the drying-rooms, the stores, the 
boiler-house, and fuel-shed. Here also will be 
placed the workshops for the industrial pursuits 
in which certain of the patients may be em- 
ployed. The different portions of the building 
will be cut off from each other by fireproof sec- 
tidns, on the same principle on which ships are 
built in separate water-tight compartments. 
The front will be of red and white brick, and 
the rear of blue stone and red brick. The plinths 
in the front are of white brick, as are also the 
coignes; and all the corners, both in front and 
rear, are of Scottish sandstone. The extreme 
length of the buildings is about 828 ft., and 
their depth from front to rear about 500 ft. ; and 
they with their yards will occupy an area of 
nearly five acres. The contractors are Messrs. 
F. & P. M‘Gaughey, of Omagh, who have for the 
last twenty years been employed on various 
works for the War Department in Dublin and 
other parts of Ireland. The architect is Mr. H. 
Smyth, county surveyor. The red bricks are 
from Mr. John Moore’s Ravenhill works at Bel- 
fast, and the white brick from Garnkirk, Glas- 
gow. The blue stone is obtained at Island- 
bawn, about three miles distant from the Asylum 
grounds; the sand from Ballyhossett; and the 
lime from Carlingford. 





HEREFORD CATHEDRAL BELLS. 


THESE bells have been formally set agoing by 
the Appleton ringers. It seems probable that 
the peal in Hereford Cathedral, soon after the 
erection of the central tower, consisted of a few 
large bells. It appears that the fifth bell, which 
has just been re-cast fac-simile, was the treble of 
six bells. The other bells have all been re-cast 
since the Reformation, with the exception of the 
ninth and the tenor. Before the addition of the 
small bells and the recasting of others the in- 
scriptions on the large bells stood thus in 1680: 


1. Treble (St. Katherine’s bell), same as at present. 

2. Laudate Deo in simbalis sonoris, 1622. I.P. God 
send me to sing. Gulielmus Stephanus me fecit. 

3. (St. John’s bell) Soli Deo imortali sit gloria, 

4. Gloria Deo in excelsis. 

5. (St. Richard’s bell) Wilhelmus Warwicke, &c., as at 
present. 

6. Bancte Cuthberte, &c., as at present, 


The inscriptions on the bells now, read thus: | 


1. We were made Jen in the year 1697, 
> ont rosper oe. and all the members, 1698. 
3. T. Wooton, T. Rogers, W. Watts, A, 
Bulkeley, Canons, 1698. rn desnitetsiisia 
4. God prosper the Church of England, A. R. 1697. 
5. Sum rosa pulsata mundi Katerina vocata, This bell 
was recast by Mears and Stainbank, London, and the 
= re-hung by White and Sons, by subscription, A.D. 


6. Stephanus Banastre me fecit. 


i 


4th, 1865, pointing out all the disabilities under 
which civil engineers still labour, and the result 
of the reorganization scheme as far as civil 
engineers in particular are concerned,—viz., 
raising the pay of assistants 50 rupees per 
mensem ; and I am sure that we ought all to feel 
grateful to you for opening your columns to the 
discussion of our grievances, both on account of 
the benefit it may do us by letting the home autho- 
rities know the great disadvantages of our posi- 
tion, as well as to prevent any more victims 
from presenting themselves through sheer igno- 
rance of what awaits them. 

Your correspondent’s letter, however, was 
written before the finishing-stroke of the re- 
organisation was made public; and, as it will 
probably have the effect of reducing in future 
| the number of military candidates for the De- 
|partment of Public Works, will indirectly affect 
| civilians, as more of them will be required to fill 
| vacancies, 
| The measure I allude to is, fixing a maximum 
salary to each departmental grade, beyond which 
no officer (no matter what his military rank) will 
be allowed to draw pay. These maximum 
salaries are as follow :— 








Military. Civil, 
Rupees Rupees 
Chief Engineers :— per Mensem. per Mensem, 
366 GERBER. scirseseness 2,500  ....e000e 2,500 
2nd class ............ BOUND tnencbece 2,000 
Srd class ........ doce (ASOD: sasivion . 1,750 
Superintending Engineers :— 
¢ lst grade ... 1,890 1,600 
lst class 22nd grade .. : 1,400 
| aE Re, lst grade .. 1,200 
iat: ~ (2nd grade 1,000 
Executives :— 
ee mene 
oe pies 750 
Ee NO vesccendenss “WO “ahdaaene 600 
4th grade ......... see 600 ...... eee 500 
Assistants :— 
Ist grade ....... ee 400 
2nd grade ..........0 ae 300 
Srd grade .,......+00 WD” cesesses 200 


This rule is not to have retrospective effect, 
and officers at present drawing higher rates of 
pay will continue to do so until promoted to the 
departmental rank which will entitle them to an 
increase according to the revised scale. This 
will prevent probably one-third of the officers in 
the department from receiving any increase of 
pay for three years; and will, it is greatly to be 
feared, prove a sore temptation to the authori- 
ties to promote these officers at the expense of 
civilians. At the same time this rule will pro- 
bably, after some time, indirectly benefit the 
latter, as I before mentioned; and it is 


;not improbable that a few steps may go by 


some of the older officers in the lower grades 


resigning. This alteration, like all half mea- 
‘sures, satisfies no one, and a grand oppor- 


tunity has been lost by Government of con- 
ciliating us, without doing any more injury 
to the military engineers, by making this maxi- 


|mum salary at once the consolidated pay of all 


7. Let us ring prosperity to the Church of England, | persons in the department; and the very fact 


A. R. 1697, 
8. Johannis Tyler, Decanus, Herefordiensis, A.R. 1697. 


9, Gulielmus Warwike construxit me in sancte Trinitatis 
honorem. 


10, Sancte Cuthberte, ora pro nobis, 


The pitch of the tenor is C sharp, Philharmonic 
pitch. The weight is estimated at about 40 to 
43 cwt. Very few bells in England larger than 
this are swung in peal,—probably less than 20 in 
number. The peal has been re-hung by Messrs. 
White. Messrs. Mears & Stainbank re-cast 
the fifth bell, the tone of which has proved 
to be in harmony with that of the others. 
Slight alterations are being made in the wheels 
in order to prevent any slipping of ropes in 
future. It is 25 years since these bells were 
rung in peal till now. 








PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 
IN INDIA. 


Sin,—You were good enough to insert a letter 
of mine on the subject of the civil engineers ap- 
pointed to the Department of Public Works for 
India from England in November, 1864. Since 
that time, the department has undergone the re- 
organisation that had been so long expected, and 
to which many were looking forward with hopes 
that it would put matters on a better footing 
than before. I was just going to send you the 
details of the “vidiculus mus” that has been 
produced after such a protracted labour, when I 
saw the able letter of your correspondent “ C.E.,” 
in your impressions of October21st and November 


|that such an obviously just measure was not 
y J 


carried ont, while the reorganization was under 
consideration, goes far to prove that justice is 
not to be expected as long as all the higher 
appointments are exclusively filled by military 
men. This would cost very little to carry out; 
and were we granted in addition the more liberal 
leave and pension rules accorded to natives in 
the Educational Department, the Government 
might be sure of attracting a large number of 
the most promising young engineers in England, 
which they certainly will not do in future, as the 
profession generally becomes aware of the 
unfair treatment they must expect. 
ANOTHER VICTIM. 
Bengal, December 26th, 1865. 








CHIMNEY SWEEPING. 


You would do a good service to many of your readers if 
you would invite some of your correspondents to com- 
municate their experience for or against any mode of 
sweeping chimneys with sharp angles. In answer to a 
former letter, you referred to the previous numbers of 
rene journal; I can find no notice of the subject last year; 

ut in 1864 two machines are spoken of,—I think evi- 
dently from theory and not from experience. The first 
would, I think, destroy most chimneys in a few sweep- 
ings; the account of the other, on the principle of an 
inflated ball, does not give any description by which it 
could be made, nor any reference by which it could be 
procured; it seems rather a hint to inventors than o 
no*ee of anything that had adopted in practice. 
Sinve the last Act, much ience must have been 
gained which at the present time would be most valuable. 
Any system which assumes an existing communication 
between the top and the bottom of the chimney, would 
be of little use as that very communication is one main 
difficulty of the subject. T. B. N. 





LAND SOCIETIES. 


S1r,—Will you permit me to make a correction of some 

gures, contained in my eed read before a meeting of 
the Society of Arts, and which was made the subject of 
valuable leader in your journal of the 10th instant, The 
figures were all given as they had been before given by 
me in s paper read at the Social Science Congress last 
October, held at Sheffield, and of course the returns 
would extend only to that date. As most societies pub. 
lish their reports at the end or beginning of the year, it 
would ily h that the returns quoted by me 
in every instance would come up to the end of 1864, The 
comparison would be fair, as it would take all the socie. 
ties quoted at the same date. 

Will you oblige me by gm » #8 & correction to my 
figures, those now given by Mr. Gruneisen up to February 
3rd, 1866; viz., number of shares of 501, each, 23,787; 
subscribed capital, 1,189,3507.; cash received since the 
formation of the society, 902,561/, 12s, 11d.; estates pur. 
chased, 68 ; number of acres, 660; number of allotments, 
5,661; amount of land sold, 438,5051. 98. 5d.; cash 
advanced to members on security, to enable them to 
purchase land, houses, or to build, 347,7137. 10s, 1d. 

As to the increase in the business of the other societies 
quoted, I will leave it to those who are interested in the 
subject to consult the several balance-sheets, I much 
regret that I was obliged to omit even the mention of 
many flourishing societies, T, Brees. 











HOW KEEP DRY WALLS? 


Srr,—The long continuance of strong winds and driving 
rain has so saturated the brick and stuccoed walls of my 
house that I am desirous to know of a good remedy, The 
aspect is south, and the wind hangs so much in that 
quarter, that the wall has small chance todry. Three coats 
of Carson's paint were laid on last summer. The walls have 
been washed with Ransome’s Silicate of Soda and Lime 
for five or six years. W. 





LIGHT AND AIR. 


In the two cases, Arden v. Parry, and Edwards o, 
Parry, in the Court of Chancery, the plaintiffs moved for 
an injunction to restrain the defendant from erecting a 
wall adjoining the premises of his theatre in Holborn, 
which would cause an obstruction of light and air to some 
houses at the back, situated in Warwick-court. 

A mass of evidence by surveyors, &., was adduced to 
show that houses in Warwick-court, three or four in 
number, must necessarily be affected by the proposed 
erection, thereby damaging the interests of the plaintiff 
Arden, who is the landowner, and the other plaintiff, who 


| is the landlord of the houses in question. 


For the defendant, affidavits of surveyors were read, 
which were to the effect that, so far from injuring the pre- 
mises, the proposed wall would have the very oppons 
effect, by the removal of the present wall, which ob- 
structed the light and air to a greater extent than would 
be done by the wall the defendant desired to build for the 
completion of his theatre. The counsel also contended 
that the proposed wall would not be more than 9 ft. in 
height over the old wall; and even if any injury were in- 
flicted, it was inappreciable; and that the plaintiff should 
seek for a remedy at Jaw by an action for damage, __ 

During the progress of the case, the judge, Sir J. 
Stuart, Loquentiy interfered by suggesting that some 
arrangement should be made between the litigants ; and it 
was ultimately agreed, on the proposal of counsel for the 
defendant, that a certain reduction in the height of the 
wall, and other modifications, should be referred to the 
architects and surveyors engaged for both parties. 

Subsequently, two of the gentlemen deputed tendered 
their opinion, and the Vice-Chancellor ¢ ecided that an 
injunction should issue restraining Mr. Parry from erect- 
ing the theatre otherwise than in conformity with 6 
modification of his original plan, 








ON THE VENTILATION OF BUILDINGS. 


Srr,—The excellent papers by Dr. Edwards, 
on a “ Smoke-Vomitorium” for chimneys, which 
have recently been published, touch incidentally 
on a question which has for some years occu- 
pied at intervals much of my attention,—that 
of the ventilation of buildings,—a subject little 
understood, or even appreciated, by the public, 
and too often neglected by the architect. We 
moderns, with our increasing tendency towards 
purely intellectual work, entailing an addition to 
the number of hours spent in-doors, are content 
to build those apartments in which we pass our 
days and our nights much as our forefathers did, 
save that we diminish the size of our rooms, con- 
tract our chimney-openings, and in other respects 
also, relating to ventilation, build for the worse. 
We are thus left to choose between the horns of 
a dilemma,—either to suffer a slow but sure dete- 
rioration of stamina from the habitual breathing 
of an impure atmosphere, or to incur the risk of 
results, scarcely less serious, which attends our 
frantic efforts to dilute the poisoned air in our 
apartments by throwing open the windows and 
doors, and admitting those chill currents which, 
in forcible and beautiful metaphor, have been 
called “ the cold hand of death.” 

Dr. Edwards’s device appears to have been 
intended primarily to ensure the uninterrupted 
discharge of the products of combustion 
from the top of a chimney, but, by implication, 
it seems calculated, if the results of his experi- 








ments on a small scale are borne out in ordinary 
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practice, to improve the ventilation of our 
rooms, in so far as the continuous circulation of 
air through them towards the fire is concerned ;— 
but here it stops. 

The theoretically simple and beautiful modes 
of ventilation laid down in works which treat on 
this subject are, so far as my reading has 
extended, not only incomplete in some of the 
more important points, but, being founded, for 
the most part, solely on the principle of specific 
levity, are also subject, in practice, to many 
conditions of failure. The same objection may 
be made to all the special contrivances which 
have hitherto been put before the public, by 
which the effort is made to attain, at a trivial 
expenditure of money and labour, a result that 
can only be compassed by taking an enlarged 
view of the question, and extending our 
resources so as to cope with all its difficulties. 

To devise such a mode of building as shall 
attain the desired end, without exhibiting any 
serious defects, is still a problem to be prac- 
tically solved, and every step which facilitates 
the accomplishment of this is an advance in the 
direction of a satisfactory issue to one of the 
greatest, though, at the same time, one of the 
most ignored questions of our day. 

As a farther contribution toward the solution 


of this important problem, I will ask leave to | 


sketch the outlines of a system of construction 
which, based upon well-known laws of nature, 
and upon a knowledge of the disturbances to 
which these, in their action, are exposed, 
acquired by numerous observations on the cir- 
culation of air in our houses as ordinarily built, 
and by special experiment, has, for some time, 


dencies, and made to co-operate towards the 
desired end. We will now consider what these 
are. 

Close observation has long satisfied me, as it 
has Dr. Edwards, that the circulation of air in 
a house is controlled chiefly by the currents of 
the external atmosphere, even when these latter 
are comparatively gentle. In many cases, in 
some of which the chimney was constructed 
specially with a view to drawing the smoke and 
air upward, | have found the same descending,— 
even passing downwards through the floor, and 
that without any great violence of wind; and 
have arrived, as the result of frequent trials, at 
the general principle that, if the apertures in 
the sides of a covered enclosure, which is pro- 
vided with a chimney, are on the windward side, 
the air will enter it through these, and will pass 
up the vertical flue ; but if they are on the lee- 
ward side, the air will descend the flue, and 
will issue from the building through those aper- 
tures. This may easily be explained: the wind, 
eddying round the sides and over the roof of the 
structure, creates a partial vacuum on its lee- 
ward side, which the air rushes from within to 


ings through the skirting, which should be filled 
with perforated zinc, or with ornamental gratings. 
If it be found to be generally desirable, lead 
this supply-flue, by an inverted syphon-bend, to 
some hot plates or tiles, warmed by the fire, 
where the temperature of the passing current 
may be raised to 60° or thereabout, before it is 
discharged into the room. 

These two flues form the distinguishing feature 
of the scheme. Firstly, the branched tops are 
intended to intercept the wind, in whatever 
direction it may blow, and to deflect it down- 
ward into the air-supply shaft. The difficulty 
attending the occurrence of a disposition to ex- 
haust on the leeward side is, in this case, obviated 
by the mode of constructing these terminals, 
which always present an equal area of openings 
toward the windward and the leeward sides. 
In order to avoid any tendency to stagnation 
in the descending current when it leaves the 
branches and enters the’ single flue, and, conse- 
quently, the risk of it being sucked out of the 
leeward branches, it will probably be best to 
make the sectional-area of the single fiue 
but little, if any, greater than that of two of 





fill, and the only mode of restoring the equi- 
librium is by a fresh supply descending the fiue, 
which, as its top is usually horizontal, is 
neutral as respects the general horizontal direc- 
tion of the wind. 

Having thus far cleared the way, I will now 


| the branches united. Secondly, by providing 
|the fire, which seizes on the lion’s share of 
| the air, with an independent supply, the volume 
| of this which is necessary for the purposes of ven- 
| tilation is reduced to a small fraction of that 
| which at present finds its way through doors 


proceed to describe, as distinctly as is possible and windows; so that, by this means alone, the 
without the aid of diagrams, a mode by which, | chief source of draught is cut off. The little 
I think, all the desired ends may be attained | that remains may be still farther rendered im- 





with unerring uniformity, provided the details | perceptible by diffusion, by making the aper- 
are carried out with due regard to correct pro- | tures in the skirting as numerous and as ample 





been developing itself in my mind: and here let | portions and judicious arrangement. To com.- | as possible :—indeed, within reasonable limits, it 
me lay down those which I conceive to be the| bine conciseness with lucidity the following is impossible to be too liberal in this respect. 
essential conditions of efliciency, which every description is clothed somewhat in the form of a| With this precaution, it is very probable that, 
successful system must more or less completely | specification. | without any previous elevation of temperature, 
satisfy. (a.) The Smoke-flue.— Provide every room | the gentle diffused stream of air would become 
I. To maintain a constant circulation of air | which contains a fire-p!ace with a properly con- | sufficiently warmed immediately on entering the 
through rooms, whether inhabited or not, and | structed smoke-flue, terminating upward in a|room. Thirdly, the recess in which combustion 
equally (or sufficiently so), with or without the aid | chimney-shaft which, nefr its top, should be of | is carried on is invested, to a great extent, with 
of o fire. |circular or polygonal section. Surround the /| the character of an independent apartment ; so 
Il. That the action of the system shall not be| vertex of the same by a projecting collar of|that the conflict which would otherwise dis- 
liable to be deranged by the changing conditions of | sufficient width, in the form of a truncated cone | turb the action of the two outlets, viz., that for 
the atmosphere, either within or without. or pyramid, whose sides incline at an angle the smoke, and that for the exhausted air, is 
Ill, As the air admitted into our apartments is | which experience shall discover to be the best, | avoided. 
frequently derived from others which are nowiously | and meet the internal surface of the flue ina} In the foregoing description I have omitted, 
charged with carbonic acid and animal effluvia, it | sharp edge all round its extremity. | for the most part, all those details which are not 
is necessary that the supplies be drawn directly | The use of this collar is to deflect the wind | of critical importance, and which must be de- 
from the external atmosphere. upward, and thus to suck the smoke out of the | signed in accordance with the peculiar require- 
IV. While ensuring that an ample volume of | shaft. The writer’s experiments indicate that ments of each case. The system therein 
pure air shall continuously circulate through an | the angle of 45° with the horizontal is, approxi- | expounded appears calculated to fulfil all the 
apartment, the system must regulate its tempera- | mately, the best. The frequent failure of appli- | conditions of the problem which we have at- 














ture and control its velocity so that it shall be| ances of a pattern somewhat similar to that of , tempted to solve, and, while maintaining its 
consistency as a whole, is susceptible of an in- 


attended by none of the ill effects of a draught. ; : : 
finite variety of modifications in detail, so as to 


this collar is due to causes which the comple- | 


V. It must prevent the possibility of smoke| mentary parts of this system are intended to 


descending a chimney and entering a room. 


VI. It must be self-acting, as simple as possible, | 


and little, if at all, liable to derangements. 

VIL. It must be sufficiently flewible to be capable 
of adaptation to all kinds of building in which 
ventilation is required. 

VIII. It must not be too costly. 

In devising a system of natural ventilation 


{and no other is applicable to the majority of 


Cases, Or necessary in any), it is needful never to 
lose sight of this one general rule :—Never to 
oppose,—always to co-operate with nature. We 
will, therefore, proceed to lay a groundwork of 
established principles,—for the most part well- 
known, if not trite,—in accordance with which 
we must work. 


_1, It is a law of nature, which has no permanent excep- 
tions, that a reservoir, whether of air or water, may have 
an infinite number of tributaries, but only one emissary. 

When a room is provided with two or more distinct 
outlets for its rarified air, if they do not otherwise con- 
flict, one of them is almost certain to become an inlet. It 
is on this principle that Watson’s Patent Syphon-Ventila- 
lors, which have been used with success in many situa- 
tions, are constructed. 

2. That the products of respiration and combustion, 
while newly exhaled, are specifically lighter than the 
average of the air in an apartment, and rise toward the 
ceiling ; but that, as they cool, they, in their turn, become 
the heavier of the two, and descend to the floor. 

8. That, as gases receive or part with heat, they expand 
or contract in volume. 

4, That the motion of fluids in pipes, &c., is affected by 

r calibre, length, inclination, continuity or discon- 
tinuity of direction, the figure of their internal cross- 
section, snd the degree of smoothness of their inner 
surface, 

That, if the air be abstracted from an apartment, the 
vacuum will, if permitted, be supplied from enother 
source; and, vice vered, if air be forced into such an 
apartment, it will drive out an equal portion of that which 
was previously therein, 


_ But the working of a system designed to act 
in accordance with these laws alone will, unless 
guarded by special provisions, be liable to de- 
rangement from disturbing influences, which 
must be diverted from their antagonistic ten- 








| remove. 


(b.) The Exhaust-flve for Air.—Construct, side 
by side with the smoke-flue, an air-flue, com- 
mencing at the junction of the chimney-breast 
with the ceiling, and terminating upward in a 


shaft of a pattern exactly similar to that appro- | 


priated to the chimney. Open a communication 
between its lower extremity and the room by an 
aperture situated either at the top of the chim- 
ney-breast or in the centre of the ceiling: in the 


latter case, the connexion with the flue will be, 


effected by means of a channel constructed be- 
tween the ceiling and the floor above it. 

In special cases, it may be found to be desirable, 
in order to ensure the efficiency of this duct, to 
allow it to receive heat from the chimney through 
a thin intervening diaphragm of tile or other 
suitable material. 


| accommodate itself to the demands of every kind 
of habitable structure, under almost every con- 
ceivable circumstance, and it leaves untouched,— 
being unaffected by any improvement that may 
be made therein,—the question of the economical 
warming of buildings. It may be well to state 
that nothing which has been here advanced is 
based upon theory alone, but that every pecu- 
liarity of construction which has not its analogue 
in the present mode of building, has been sub- 
jected to the test of careful experiment. It is 
‘matter for regret that, from the woeful lack of 
| observations, on a comprehensive scale, in this 
| branch of science, it is impossible, at present, to 
furnish any reliable formula for the guidance 
‘of architects in fixing on the best propor- 
| tions for details, which will necessarily depend 
| upon the exigencies of each particular class of 


(c.) The Air-supply Flues.—Provide every room | building. 


that has a fireplace with two of these flues, one | 
for the purpose of feeding the fire with oxygen, 

the other to conduct fresh air into the room. | 
Carry up both of these above the roof (they had | 
better be lower than the chimney-tops), and 
there let each divide, by a gradual outward cur- 
vature, into four distinct branches, pointing 
toward the corners of an imaginary square, each 
branch terminating in a bell-mouthed orifice, 
having either a horizontal aspect, or, for the 
sake of compactness, ene with somewhat of an 
upward inclination. Lead that supply-flue which 
is appropriated to the service of the fire to some 
point either under or immediately in front of the 
grate, and there construct suitable apertures to 
allow the air which is thus conducted to com- 
municate with the fire. Carry the other flue, if 
practicable, to that side of the room which is 
farthest from the outlet into the suction-flue, 
and there let it terminate in a horizontal air- 
channel, running round as great a length of the 


To conclude ;—it will be seen that this system 
has a three-fold security for its action,— 
1st. The specific levity of the heated gases ; 
2nd. The suction of these up the exhaust-flues 
by means of the wind acting on the conical 
collar ; 
3rd. The impulse given to them by the down- 
ward current created in the supply-flues by 
their generally lower temperature, and by 
the action of the wind on the mouth- 
pieces ;— 
that, to escape the risk of disturbing the opera- 
tions of the ventilating appliances, windows and 
doors should be made to fit in a workmanlike 
manner, and should be habitually closed, as, from 
the great purity in which the air of a room will 
be maintained, it will be quite unnecessary to 
open these except for purposes of communica- 
tion;—and that, with any efficient system of 
ventilation, the lower the ceiling of a room is, 
within reasonable limits, the better. 








skirting as may be, and communicating with the 
room, at suitable intervals, by means of open-: 


C. W. Dymonp, C.E. 
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“HOW SHALL THE BED BE PLACED?” 


S1x,—I felt much interest in some remarks in 

ur paper of the 10th inst. (p. 103), headed 
“ How shall the Bed be placed?” Years ago 
I suffered much from nervous irritation, and 
consequent loss of sleep. I fancied that I slept 
better in certain rooms than others ; and, after 
trying to ascertain why, came to the conclusion 
that a great deal depended upon the position of 
the bed. : 

For twenty-five years and upwards I have had 
my bed placed with the head to the north, or as 
near that point as I can; and, if 1 cannot have 
it north, I place it north-east, with as much north 
as I can get. When I sleep from home I pull 
out the bedstead from the wall and turn it to 
the desired point as nearly as I can, finding 
great advantage. Many of my friends, knowing 
my fancy, take care to put me in a room with 
the bed in the right position. They smile at my 
whim : I sleep, and smile at their unbelief. 

The experience of a man who has lived to the 
age of 109 is, to a person already predisposed to 
believe, conclusive ; and to any poor fellow who 
cannot sleep, this hint is worth the trial. I 
trust that those who do try may find it as sue- 
cessful as it is with me. <2. 





EGYPTIAN PYRAMID FORMS. 





Siz,—After reading your number for the 
10th inst., 1 beg to refer Mr. G. Thurnell to the 


sophic Magazine for February, 1864, wherein he | 
quotes and illustrates the late ‘M. Rceeber’s 
diagrams, published by his son, from fifteen to 
twenty years ago. M. Reber shows the same 

circular results of “the extreme and mean 
ratio” division, and applies it constantly to the 
plans of the temples and pyramids, stating that 
the Great Pyramid has its leading lines in the 
proportion of the square roots of whole numbers. 
Indeed, Mr. Thurnell’s results are reducible to | 
this interesting group :— 

Ch. AE: ch. B E::1:m;=A C=} (./5—1). | 
BC=j (,/5—1)*=4 (8— 4/5) = AC* numerically. | 
CH=? (/5—1) =/5—2=AC*; whence | 
AC:C E: BC::m? : m*: m* 

My friend, Mr. Perigal, likewise hit upon Mr. | 
Thurnell’s method about a year ago. I possess 
M. Reeber’s three publications, which are all 
highly interesting, and have made a MS. trans- 
lation of the same. S. M. Dracn, F.R.A.S. 

«*, A communication from Mr. Garbett on 
the same subject we are forced to postpone. 


| supply, and removal of nuisances: paving he 
| seems to have overlooked in this connexion, im- 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bedlington (Northumberland).—It has been re- | 
solved to restore the venerable tower of the 
ancient church of St. Cuthbert, which has fallen 
into a state of disrepair, almost to a dangerous | 
extent. A subsidence has taken place in the 
foundation of the tower, which is leaning con- | 
siderably to one side. It is proposed, therefore, | 
to underset the foundation, and to take down a’ 
portion of the tower and. rebuild it. The tower 
is an interesting specimen of Norman architec- 
ture, and can boast of a very fine west window, 
elaborately carved and moulded. The chancel 
arch is pointed, but has Norman mouldings. 
Mr. Thomas Oliver, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, is 
the architect appointed to superintend the re- 
storation. 

Newbury.—A meeting of the building com- 
mittee of the parish church restoration has been 
held, for the purpose of deciding who should 
execute the restoration and improvements in 
St. Nicholas’s Church, in accordance with the 
plans of Mr. Woodyer, the architect. The con- 
tract of Messrs. Wheeler, stonemasons, of Read- 
ing, and Messrs. Adey & Son, builders, of New- 
bury, were accepted ; Messrs. W. & G. Boyer, of 
Newbury, being entrusted with the plumbing 
work. The alterations will be commenced forth- 
with. 

Luton.—We understand that Mr. John Shaw 
Leigh, of Luton Park, Bedfordshire, has resolved 
to restore and make free and open to all, the 
ancient parish church of Luton. The cost of 
restoration and re-seating will exceed 2,0001. 

Maidenhead.—The new spire of All Saints’ 
Church, Boyn-hill, has been dedicated. The 
church has only been erected a few years, and a 


to Mr. Hole), ft 
late Sir W. Hamilton’s paper on the subject | muahahy sensed So: Mi. Tite, Se oe Soe 


of the Egyptian Heptagon, in the London Philo- | 


| model villages in the neighbourhood of towns, 





tower and spire in the Early Englieh style of 


architecture have just been added. The archi- 
tect was Mr. G. E. Street, of London, and the 
builder, Mr. Silver, of Maidenhead. The iron- 
work was supplied by Mr. Leaver, of Maiden. 
head. At present there are no bells in the tower, 
but it is hoped that they will be put up in the 
course of a few months. 

Lutterworth (Leicestershire).— Efforts are being 
made to restore the parish church of Lutter- 
worth, where Wickliffe, the reformer, was rector 
at the time of his death. The chureh is now in 
such a dilapidated state that it is not safe for the 
continuance of public worship. 








Books Received, 


The Homes of the Working Classes, with Sugges- 
tions for their Improvement. By James Hole, 
Hon. Sec. of Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ 
Institutes, &c. Published under the sanction 
of the Society of Arts. London: Longmans 
& Co. 

In 1864 the Society of Arts held a conference on 

the subject of the dwellings of the working 

classes, to which representatives of the Insti- 
tutes in union with it were invited. The com- 
mittee of the Leeds Mechanics’ Institution, feel- 
ing the importance of the question, decided to 
aid the discussion by the experience of their 
own town, The mayor of Leeds (Mr, J. D. 
Luccock), as president, offered a prize (ulti- 





this subject. This essay was publicly read in 
January, 1865, and its publication in the local 
newspapers at the time aided in directing public 
attention to the bad sanitary condition of a 





bat also architecturally beautiful. He undertook to 
rovide plans, to defray all ex connected with 

e contracts and supervision to guarantee the fulfil. 
ment of the contraet within the estimate. 

These were liberal concessions; but a more importent 
one still remains to be mentioned, Where the purchaser 
is of good character, but unable to advance the one-fourth 
of the , the payment to the building 
society is ead over fifteen years, instead of twelve 
years: and Mr, Akroyd tees the first three vears" 
subscriptions to the = soci wd which his 
guarantee ceases, as th society t) possesses 
suilicient security against loss, in te mortgage of the 
roy . . . * - * 

Mr. Akroyd suggests that under this system the muni- 

donation of 150,000, by Mr, Peabody to improve the 

of the poor of London, if thus supplemented by 
uilding societies to the extent of three-fourths 
of the value, might have been made the di 
four times the smonnt of honses, earaming thete snflisient 


number of working men could be to take up the 
dwellings. 
From his own e ce he is convinced that,— 


‘If the attempt bring no profit, or even occasion peen- 
niary loss, in no other way can the same benefits be con- 
ferred upon working men at so a 8 loss—benefits which 
entail no degradation and no self-respect, but, on 
the contrary, confer independenee, whilst the achievement 
of that independence constitutes a Aalit of saving, most 
useful in after-life, A rich reward will accrue to the pro- 
moters in the contemplation of the comfort, happiness, 
and social improvement whieh they will have to 

rovide for the industrious and most deserving portion of 
the community.’”’ 


The plates which accompany the volume in- 
clude a bird’s-eye view of Akroydon as frontis- 
piece, with elevations, plans, and details of the 
houses. Amongst the illustrations are also a 
bird’s-eye view of Copley village, with elevation 
and plan of buildings; a bird’s-eye view of West 
Hill Park, Halifax, with plans; cottages at 
Saltaire ; model at Leeds ; 

Buildings, erected for Mr. Waterlow; suburban 
dwellings for the labouring classes ; &c. 

Besides the several subjects to which we have 
referred, and various others in the body of the 
volume, there are appendices on the Familis- 





large portion of the dwellings of the working 
classes, and to the moral evils connected there- | 
with. 

Since then the scope of the essay has been | 
enlarged, and it now forms a goodly volume of 
more than 200 pages, illustrated by a number of 
engravings. 

The experience of the writer, as director of a 
large building society, and as a member of the 
Leeds Model Cottage Association, has given him 
some insight into the various difficulties with 
which this great topic is surrounded. 

The author has also made good use of the 
Builder, with honourable acknowledgment, here 
and there, which is more than we can say of all 
who are just now dealing with the subject. The 
volame goes pretty fully into all such important 
points as the conditions of healthy dwellings and 
neglect of drainage; ventilation, external and 
internal, and necessity of light; and as to water 


portant thoughit be. The author also speaks of 
the evils of back-to-back houses, and treats of 


and near the lines of railway; and describes all 
such plans as those of Mr. Alderman Waterlow, 
Mr. Hare, and Mr. Twining, and the improved 
cottage dwellings of Mr. Salt, at Saltaire, and 
Mr. Akroyd, at Akroydon, both in the north of 
England ; as also Copley ; and improved lodging- 
houses in Leeds, Huddersfield, and London. 
Some of them are already illustrated in our 
pages. The advantages of building societies, as 
illustrated in Halifax, Leeds, Birmingham, and 
London, are treated of with reference to the 
principle of self-help by working men. Of the 
philanthropic doings of Mr. Akroyd, of Halifax, 
in connexion with building societies, as a part of 
his plans, Mr. Hole says :— 


** He originated a scheme, simple enough when stated, 
but capable of almost indefinite extension, and which in 
the hands of large or tmall employers of labour, or of 
benevolent men anxious to raise the status of the working 
man, or of the working classes themselves, might accom- 
plish an object productive of the highest social benefit. 
The problem which Mr, Akroyd set himself to solve can- 
not be better stated than in his own words :— 

‘ How a limited outlay of capital may materially assist 
in raising the general standard of workmen's houses in 
any locality to an extent far beyond the original capital 
employed.” 

This problem Mr. Akroyd solved by availing himself of 
the advantages offered by an excellent building society in 
Halifax ; or, rather, he supplemented them by an arrange- 
ment calculated very materially to increase the benefits 
hie ope societies are capable of conferring, His plan 
was this :— 

“To purchase a suitable plot of land for a building site 
{ Akroydon] ; to obtain designs from an able architect for 
building blocks of cwellings, eight cr ten to each ; and to 
find parties who were willing to take up each successive 
block, forming themselves into a Building Association for 
that ee in connexion with the Halifax Permanent 
Benefit Building Society, which would advance three- 
fourths of the capita] required.’ 

Mr. Akroyd bought a suitable ‘plot of land, obtained 


tery of Guise and the Cités Ouvritres of Mul- 


| house, with references to the Builder ; a chapter 
| on Leeds, transferred from the prize essay ; and 


on several other cognate subjects. 

Altogether this volume includes an excellent 
and comprehensive résumé of the subject of the 
homes of the working classes, although (and it 
is no discredit to the work to say s0) it does not 
contain much matter that has not already been 
treated of in our own pages. 








Miscellanea, 


Hampsteap, Hicueate, anp CHARING Cross 
Raitway.—The Bill for this line has been read a 
second time in the Commons. Mr. Hughes has 
threatened to oppose every metropolitan railway 
Bill till some general provision, either under an 
amended Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, or 
otherwise, be made for giving the occupiers of 
dwellings, without agreements, compensation for 
being ruthlessly turned out of house and home, a8 
they now are, by railway companies. 


MapresrieLp New Parish Cuvron.—It is 
but a few years ago that the new and costly 
church of Madresfield was erected, and yet we 
now hear that it is to be forthwith destroyed 
and a new one erected some two or three hun- 
dred yards distant, and in the burial-ground, a 
faculty having been procured for that purpose. 
The new building had already exhibited signs of 
dilapidation, and the site on which it stood was 
damp aud otherwise objectionable. The windows 
and other portions of the structure will be made 
available in the new church. Style, Decorated; 
architect, Mr. Preedy. The expense to be borne 
by the Beauchamp family. 


Tux Penzance Pusiic Buinpines.— At the 
annual meeting of the shareholders, the directors 
in their report stated their regret that the works 


‘| were behind time. The delay is mainly attri- 


buted to the difficulty of procuring dressed 
granite, the whole of which, however, the con- 
tractors, Messrs, Olver, believe will be ready by 
Lady-day. The architect, Mr. J. Matthews, stated 
that he believed both Messrs. Olver and Mesers. 
Freeman had done all they could to expedite 
the building. Messrs. Freeman had advanced 
wages, in some cases 20 per cent., while the 
building was in hand. Money for a large organ 
is being subscribed. One of Mesers. Olver’s 
carpenters was killed the other day by slipping 
from a scaffolding while moving a . The 
footing was slippery, and the man stood with 
his heels to the edge of the scaffolding, and fell 
on the rafters below. 





designs not only excellent in a sanitary point of view, 
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DratnaGE.—The Royal Agricultural Society 
offers for competition, in each province of Ireland, 
a gold medal, or bronze with 101., to the 
landlord or occupier who shall have drained the 
largest quantity of land in the best manner— 
not less in any case than 25 acres—between the 
31st of October in one year and the 3lst of 
December in the following year. A challenge 
cup—General Hall’s—value 50l., is to be com- 
peted for by the winners of the provincial gold 
medals, and to become the property of whomever 
wins it three times. 


SHARING WITH THE WorKMEN.—We are asked 
to mention that, at a wma | of the directors of 
Greening & Co. (Limited), held at Manchester, on 
the 12th inst., it was resolved to recommend and 
support, at the first ordinary meeting of share- 
holders, an arrangement to the effect that, when- 
ever the net profits in any one half-year exceed 
7} per cent. upon the gross paid-up capital of 
the company, then for every additional 24 per 
cent. dividend or bonus paid to the shareholders 
upon their capital, a dividend or bonus of 2} per 
cent. shall be paid to every person employed by 
the company upon the amount of wages earned 
by him or her in the same half-year. 


Tue Femae Scnoor or Art, QUEEN’S-SQUARE. 
The formation of a life-class at this school seems 
to merit observation. A preliminary meeti 
has been held at the New Gallery. Mr. E. T. 
Parris, the well-known artist, addressed the 
meeting, and, in the course of his remarks, 
enlarged on the importance to students who 
have passed through the usual course in the 
school of continuing their studies in the 
higher branches of art by drawing and painting 
from the living draped figure. It appears that 
Mr. Parris has undertaken the guidance of the 
students, affording them the advantage as they 
proceed of instruction on sound principles, and 
of such a knowledge of anatomy as is necessary 
for the artist. The class is to commence on 
Monday, the 19th of February. 


RENTING HovusEs INFESTED WITH Bucs.—In the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, an action, Campbell v. 
Lord Wenlock, has been tried, in which the 


plaintiff claimed 500 guineas for the rent of a} 


furnished house, No. 49, Eaton-place, taken by 
the defendant, but left as not habitable. From 
the evidence it appeared that bugs (not a few) 
were found in several of the rooms, and Mr. H. 
Tiffin, the noted bug-killer, who called himself 
a “‘ professor of natural philosophy,” and said he 
had studied the subject for thirty-four years, and 
belonged to an establishment of 150 years’ stand- 
ing, gave evidence of a general kind as to the 
natural history and habits of the insect. The 
judge, however, did not seem to think the 
evidence sufficient to show that the house was so 
much infested as to be uninhabitable, and said 
that if the state of things could be easily reme- 
died, the tenant ought to do it. The jury 
accordingly returned a verdict for the plaintiff. 


TELEGRAPHIC Rerorm.—A petition on this 
subject is to be presented to Parliament by Mr. 
M‘Laren, one of the members for Edinburgh. 
The petitioners “complain not only of the high 
rates charged by the existing companies for the 
transmission of messages, of frequent and vexa- 
tious delays in the delivery, and of their inac- 
curate rendering, but also many important 
towns, and even whole districts, are unsupplied 
with the means of telegraphic communication.” 
They suggest that “the existing companies 
might be amalgamated under the sanction of an 
Act of Parliament, which might fix the maximum 
rate or rates of dividend and a moderate maxi- 
mum tariff. Another means of effecting im- 
provement would be the passing of a general 
Act, authorising, under proper regulations for 
the public interest, the erection of telegraphic 
posts along any public way throughout the 
United Kingdom. A third mode would be by 
the Government assuming the management of 
telegraphic communication, and extending the 
lines ; so that they might at least include all the 
more important towns and villages,—such, for 
example, as have Money-order Offices. The 
successfal result of the reduction of the rates of 
postage, and the close analogy between the post- 
office and telegraphic system, justify the expecta- 
tion that the adoption of a uniform tariff—say 
of 6d. for 20 words—would, within a few years, 
leave a surplus revenue, while it would be also a 
great boon to the community.” ‘The petitioners 
“ earnestly desire that a royal commission should 
be appointed to inquire into the present system 
of telegraphic communication, with a view to its 
improvement.” 


THe Betrast ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEER- 
Inc AssoctaTIon.—At the meeting of this Asso- 
ciation, held on the 2nd inst., Mr. M read 
a paper on “ Subaqueous Foundations,” which 
elicited a discussion. 

Lirtine a BurILpine or Five Srories. — In 
Chicago a building 80 ft. by 160 ft., five stories 
high, and weighing 27,000 tons, has recently 
been raised 2 ft. from its original foundations. 
It was done by means of 1,580 screws placed 
underneath the building and turned simul- 
taneously. The work occupied three days. 


ProroskD Musrums at Sourn KENsINcton.— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has stated that 
the Government will shortly propose two votes 
for the disposal in part of the site at South 
Kensington,—one for the erection of a building 
for the reception of the collection from the 
British Museum, and the other for the erection 
of a building for the reception of patent collec- 
tions, 


MemoriaL To Gustavus BRookE, THE 
TRAGEDIAN.—It is proposed to erect a light- 
house on a part of the coast to be afterwards 
determined, and also a building in connexion 
with the Royal Dramatic College, to the memory 
of the late Mr. G. V. Brooke, who was drowned 
in the London on his way to Melbourne. A 


"8 | committee have been appointed, who number 


among them, Mr. J. L. Toole, Mr. Paul Bedford, 
and Mr. Anson. 


Destruction or St. Mase Cuvurcu sy Licur- 


TYNTESFIELD, NEAR Bristot.—In our account 
of this building, we said the floors are of “ par- 
quetry.” We are asked to add that they are of 
“ Arrowsmith’s solid parquet flooring.” 


Supways anp THE CompaniEs.— Mr. J. Locke 
has presented a petition to the House of Com- 
mons from the vestry of St. George-the-Martyr, 
Southwark, praying the House to pass an Act 
to render it illegal for public companies and 
others to break up streets in which subways 
have been or shall be constructed for the purpose 
of laying gas or water-pipes or telegraph wires. 


Fire at Hoty Trinity Caurcn, Pappine- 
ton.—On Sunday afternoon, the Rev. Mr. Donne 
was Officiating in this church, when cries 
arose that the roof of the church was on fire. 
This proving to be correct, messengers were 
despatched for the parish fire-engines, which 
were speedily on the spot, followed soon after- 
wards by engines from the Baker and Regent- 
street stations. With considerable difficulty the 
fire was extinguished, and then it was discovered 
that about 14 ft. of the roof, immediately over 
the chancel, was entirely consumed ; and that 





the fire originated (of course) through the de- 
| fective state of the flue, connected with the 
| stove which warms the interior of the church. 


| 
PRorEssor TYNDALL ON Heat.—At the Royal 


| Institution, Professor Tyndall has been deliver- 
|ing a course of lectures on “ Heat” to large 

audiences. He states that as heat is simply the 
| vibration of the ultimate particles of all bodies, 


NING.—The parish church of St. Mabe, near | the less that vibration the greater the sensation of 





Falmouth, which dates from 1276, was struck by , cold. Ice contains much heat, and will liquify 
lightning on Saturday morning, and has received , and boil solid carbonic acid. There is no evi- 
such severe damage, it is stated, as to be beyond | dence that any substance on this earth has ever 
repair. The square tower of granite blocks was been deprived of all its heat, but the point at 
shaken to its base, one of the pinnacles thrown | which that result is obtained is believed to be 
down, and a window forced out. The roof is 273 degrees below the zero of the Centigrade 
damaged, the walls and foundation greatly scale. The Professor charged the lecture-room 
shaken, the south-west angle of the fabric pro- | largely with moisture, and in the course of his 
truding considerably, while every window save | experiments formed clouds, snow, ice, and hoar 
one has been destroyed or greatly injured. frost. By artificial means, he imitated the 
| geysers of Iceland, a great flood of hot water 

Gas.— Fhe EeSerd Gas Company have de- | and steam shooting up through a hole in the mid- 
clared a dividend of 10 per cent. on their old | aj. of a large iron basin. Finally, he reproduced, 
shares, and 8 per cent. on new, although they | on 4 small scale, the Strokr, an irritable boiling 








reduced their price in October last to 4s. 2d. per | spring, which exerts its powers whenever lumps 


1,000 cubic feet.——The Bury St. Edmund’s | of girt or large stones are dropped into its 


| mouth. 


Gas Company reduced the price of their gas in 
July last, from 5s. 10d. to 5s., and have now 
declared a dividend of 10 per cent. on old shares, 


and 7} per cent. on new, besides a further sum | 





Curnese LapovrErs.—The scaffolding for the 
purpose of covering in the court is proceeding 


of 2s. per share on the old shares by way of | rapidly, the chief supports being now com- 





arrears. The Redhill Gas Company have 
declared a dividend of 7 per cent., free of in- 
come-tax. The works require to be enlarged in 
consequence of the steadily increasing con- 
sumption. 

FaMILY OF THE LATE JoHN Brrrron.—The 
death, on the 11th instant, at Hope Cottage, 
Windmill-road, Croydon, Surrey, of Mr. Richard 


Britton, brother of our late much-esteemed | 


friend, John Britton, is announced. The Devizes 
Gazette says,—Born at Kington St. Michael, 
Wilts, in 1784, the deceased gentleman, like the 
author of the “ Beauties of Wiltshire,” “ Cathe- 
dral Antiquities,” &c., entered the battle of life 
at an early age; and by dint of industry and 
perseverance, eventually achieved a good posi- 
tion as a gold and silver smith. For many years 
he lived in retirement, and was much respected ; 
and by his death the line of generation is closed 
in which figured John Britton, whose antiquarian 
works obtained a wide fame, and whose memory 
is perpetuated by a memorial window erected in 
Salisbury Cathedral. 


JeRUSALEM.—At the last weekly meeting of 
the Royal Institution, a lecture was delivered 
by Colonel Sir Henry James, “ On the Ordnance 
Survey of Jerusalem,’ on which occasion his 
Royal Highness Prince Arthur was in the chair. 
A contour map of Jerusalem and of the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and sections and plans 
showing the geological character of Judea and 
the course of the water supply in former times, 
were exhibited to illustrate the various points 
touched on. A great part of the time was 
occupied with exhibiting, by the aid of the elec- 
tric lamp, @ number of interesting photographs 
taken by Captain Wilson. Several views of the 
dome of the mosque built over the cave sup- 
posed to have been the tomb of our Saviour were 
shown, also photographs of different parts of the 
walls of the city, for the purpose of proving by 
the similarity of the character of the architec- 
ture that the structures were erected at the 
same period. Some of the stones are upwards 





of 20 ft. long. 


| pleted, and the upper part in process of being 


| covered with light bamboos placed about 2 ft. 
|apart. These act as supports for the matting, 
| which is all double, having lining formed of the 
millet stalk. Some of these sheets of matting 
| are fitted on bamboo frames, which are not in- 
|tended to be moved; while others are so 
arranged that by halliards they can be pulled 
open or shut like window-blinds, thus enabling 
the court to be covered or uncovered according 
‘to temperature, rain, or other circumstances. 
The skill and ingenuity which the men display 
is remarkable. They move about on the top of 
this work, some 40 ft. from the ground, with the 
agility of monkeys, and run up and down the 
straight poles like squirrels, using only their 
hands and the soles of their feet. A leg of 
mutton on the top of a greasy pole would stand 
a poor chance of remaining long an object of 
competition amongst Pekin scaffold-constructors. 
The framework is secured only by ropes and 
twine, and great economy is exercised in picking 
up and removing the portions that are in excess, 





several little boys going round in the evenimg 
before the men leave, and picking up all the 
scraps that have been cut off and thrown down. 
The Chinese workmen display great expertness 
in throwing materials from one to the other to 
@ considerable height. I noticed this to-day 
amongst the scaffold men, and it recalled to 
my memory having seen one of the masons 
labourers take a spadeful of mortar, and throw 
it, spade and all, to a man on the roof of a 
house, who caught it without dislodging a par- 
ticle of the mortar. The paperhangers, also, 
are very expert in throwing up sheets of paper, 
with one side covered with paste, ready for being 
put on the wall. Their paper for room purposes 
is very good, the “satin pattern” being that 
most commonly used. Paper of this kind is not 
kept in rolls, as with as, but in squares of about 
12 in. by 10 in. One man stands by a table and 
applies the paste, and then adroitly throws the 
sheet up to another one, who fixes it on the 
wall.— Pekin and the Pekinese. By D. JL. 





Rennie, M.D. 
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Cuapet Rorar, Savoy.—We were accidentally 
wrongly informed on the spot as to the pulpit. 
It was executed by Mr. A. Robinson, from draw- 
ings by Mr. Smirke. 


Fountains in BorpEavx.—Four monumental 
fountains are about to be erected in Bordeaux, 
at a cost of 120,000 francs (4,8001.). Two of 
these, executed in marble and bronze, will be 
from designs by the late M. Visconti. 


Mitrrary Lunatic Asytum, Neritey Hospitat. 
At the meeting of contractors held at the War 
Office, Pall-Mall, last week, Messrs. Waghorn & 
Richardson were elected as the surveyors to pre- 
pare the quantities in conjunction with the 
Government surveyor. 


AxtisaNs’ anD LazsovrErs’ DwELLINcs.—Mr. 
McCullagh Torrens has obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill to provide better dwellings for la- 
bourers. It will propose that the Treasury shall 
lend money for the purpose at 3} per cent., and 
allow thirty years for repayment. 


Royat Scorrish AcapEMyY’s EXHIBITION, — 
The annual exhibition of the Royal Scottish 
Academy was opened at Edinburgh on Saturday 
last. The catalogue embraces 923 works of 
art. The exhibition as a whole is fully up to 
the usual standard. 


LivERPOOL SELLING Its Srwace.—At a meet- 
ing of the Liverpool town council lately, a con- 
cession, for twenty-five years, of the town sewage 
was granted to a public company. This com- 
pany are to undertake, at their own cost, all the 
sewage arrangements of the town. For the first 
ten years, the concessiennaires will pay nothing, 
but after that all profits above 10 per cent. are 
to go to the Corporation. 


THE LATE Lorp PaLMERSTON.—The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is to move on this Thursday 
that the House consider a humble address, 
praying her Majesty’s consent to the erection of 
a monument, in St. Peter’s Collegiate Church, 
Westminster, to the late Right Hon. Viscount Pal- 
merston, with an inscription setting forth the 
public esteem for, and attachment to, the noble 
lord, and their sense of the loss which the coun- 
try has sustained by his death. 


RoTHERHAM. — Preliminary steps are being 
taken for providing a new market-hall for this 
town. A movement has also been set on foot 
to provide a people’s hall for Rotherham and 
Masborough. A company, with a capital of 
3,000/., in 11. shares, is being got up for the pur- 
pose.—— Complaints of the bad quality of the 
Rotherham gas are rife, and an opposition com- 
pany is threatened. The present price is 4s. per 
1,000 cubic feet. This is thought too much for 
gas so near to coal-pits as the locality is. 


EXHIBITION OF ARTS AND MANUFACTURES IN 
Mancnester.—On Monday, the 26th instant, 
the Exhibition of the Manchester District Art 
Workmen’s Association at the Royal Institution 
will be opened, when an inaugural address will 
be delivered in the Lecture Theatre by Lord 
Houghton, under the presidency of Sir James 
P. Kay Shuttleworth. We are informed that the 
articles exhibited are of a very interesting cha- 
racter, manifesting an improvement in the artistic 
taste and ingenuity of the working classes since | 
the Exhibition of last year. The objects of the 
Exhibition are stated to be “ to foster and en- 
courage the available talent and inventive skill | 
of the district, the wise employment of spare | 
hours, and the general elevation of the artisan.” 
It is to be hoped that an aim so desirable may | 
be attained. 


Tue City Trarric.—In the Court of Common | 
Council, Mr. M‘George, at last meeting, brought | 
forward a series of resolutions hrving reference | 
to the terribly overcrowded state of the City, | 
and the danger and inconvenience thereby occa- 
sioned to the public; and he proposed that the 
subject should be referred to the Improvement 
Committee, for them to consider whether it 
would not be desirable to enter upon a compre- 
hensive plan of improvement in the widening 
and formation of streets ; also to consider whether 
it would not be expedient to apply to Parliament 
for power to levy a rate to carry out improve- 
ments, many of which were now so urgently 
required by the extension of our commerce and 
for the public safety ; and also to consider as to 
the various public works now in progress and 
those already authorised by Parliament, the 
number of houses removed or to be removed, 
the number of streets affected, and the length 
of time allowed for their completion, and to 
report to the Court forthwith. The resolutions 








ought to be seen by his own. 





were unanimously agreed to. 


Mr. Tuomas Savin.—The suspension was an- 
nounced last week of Mr. Thomas Savin, the 
railway contractor, well known ‘or his extensive 
undertakings. The liabilities sre estimated at 
2,000,0001., and the nominal ass¢ts at 3,000,0007, 


Fine Art EXHIBITION AT THY Hacvur. — An 
exhibition of works of fine art will take place at 
the Hague from the 4th of June next to the 15th 
of July. Three gold medals will be awarded 
amongst the foreign contributors, and four to 
native artists. The prices of works intended for 
sale are to be sent. 


Botsover.—We are told that:it is in contem- 
plation to build a mechanics’ hall here, which 
will be of advantage to this ancient little 
place. The Wesleyans are building a Gothic 
chapel in the centre of the village, to seat near 
upon 400 people, and the Primitive Methodists | 





‘have also just erected a comniodious chapel in 


Cotton-street to seat over 200. It is anticipated | 
that at no distant period Bolsover will become a 
thriving little town. It certainly needed im- | 
provement when we were last iri it. 

THe Loan or Works or Art. —A Bill has | 
been printed and brought intc the House of) 
Lords by Lord Stanley of Aldyrley, providing | 
that the owner for the time being of any work | 
of art may, without incurring any responsibility 
for any consequent loss or injary, lend such | 
work to the Lord President foi the time being | 
of her Majesty’s Privy Council, for any period | 
not exceeding twelve months, tc, be exhibited to 
the public by him or by his direction, at the | 
proposed exhibitions of nationas portraits, and | 
the Universal Exhibition of Paris next year. 


Mr. O’Neiw’s Lecture aT THE ACADEMY. — | 
On Monday, the 12th, there was'a large gather- 
ing in the great room of the Acudemy, to hear | 
the first of a series of lectures on art, which Mr. | 
O’ Neil has been appointed to deliver. Velasquez, | 
Tintoretto, Titian, and the like; are the men) 
whom Mr. O’Neil would hold up' to the admira- 
tion and the emulation of the student; while, 
at the same time, he would never allow him to | 
forget his own individuality, or t# trust to other | 
eyes that which, to be helpfuj and blissfal, 


j 
j 


| 


Warrcnurcn.—The Working Men’s Hall, the | 
gift of Mr. A. Worthington, has been formally | 
opened. Itis in the Elizabethan style, and con- 
tains a lecture-room, which will ‘seat from 200 
to 250 persons; committee and class rooms, 
reading-room, and smoke-room, layatory, cooking 
kitchen, &c., and attached to it: is ground for 
out-door games. The cost of the building, ap- 
proaches, playground, &c., will be about 2,0001. 
It has been about twelve months in the building. 
Mr. Latham, of Nantwich, was the architect; 
and Mr. Jenkin, of Whitchurch, tlhe builder. 


LAUNCH OF THE “ Ross Winans” CiGar Suip.— 
This remarkable structure has Seen launched 
from the yard of Mr. Hepworth, a} Cabitt Town. 
It has been built for Messrs. Winan:, from designs | 
for which they are the patentees, being the fourth 
upon the same principle. There is accommoda- 
tion on board for thirty passengers. The idea of 
her inventors is that such vessels would be of the 
utmost value for carrying mails and passengers ; 
would travel with great speed and steadiness ; 
and that, were such vessels empléyed, we might 
have daily mails to and from América. 


A SupurBan VILLAGE AND GENERAL DWELL- 
inG Company, LimitED.—A new. company has 
been started by the Rev. Jabez: Burns, D.D., 
Dr. Hardwicke, deputy coronér for central 
Middlesex, Mr. Linnwus Banks, and other 
gentlemen, for the purpose of providing new 
dwellings for various classes, but especially 
the working-classes of the tetropolis, on 
suburban sites. The capital wil! be 1,000,000I. 
in 100,000 shares of 101. each, with calls limited 
to 1l. in three months. The company propose 
to purchase estates (and they sire said to have 
already the option of purchasi:ig several) on 
which to erect complete suburba:: villages, with 
due attention to sanitary laws; t) the separation 
yet association of different classes in one village 
community ; and to facilities for every one to 
become a purchaser of his own dwelling, on 
various scaies of payment, in the form of rent. 
The company are said to have thi refusal of one 
estate capable of yielding 70,00°,000 of bricks, 
with actual advantage to the preperty as a site 
for their building purposes. The architects of 
the company are Messrs. Banks & Barry, and 
the surveyors Messrs. Leifchild  Cheffins: The 
temporary offices are at 4, Quen-street-place, 
Cannon-street West, E.C. ! 





TENDERS 


For residence, at Stoneygate, Leicester, for Mr, H, 
Brown, Mr. W. 8. Burton, architect :— : 











The Building; 
Hextall ......... sotoubeosene eR svo0e £426 6 
Wright .....0 presvnsncessuecnenvienenah » 410 0 0 
Ratcliffe 392 0 0 
Lewitt .......ccorcerereese woecercoescscecs sees 38915 0 
POMBO. 5. <occarsereeerecegne 386 14 0 
Hutchin0n ...,...00s0ceee0 eveccecvece + 380 0 0 
Beaver....... . 369 00 
AIPDIN, ,..0....00csererseneverees seeesseves + 365.10 6 
Winkles (accepted)...........008 seeeeee 366 0 0 
Plumbing, Glazing, Se. 
Whitmore (sccepted).........000.0 3715 0 
Painting. 
Kellett (accepted)..........esssssreree 1317 6 





Accepted for two houses, Humberstone-road, Leicester, 
for Mr. R. Wilhamson. Mr. W. 8. Burton, architect ;— 










Newman (Brickwork) .......0+...0+ £450 0 

Harford, Brothers (Masonry)...... 38 14 10 
Wormell Slating) ...... aa 0 0 
Nichols (Plastering) ... Be 00 
Alphin (Carpentry) .......--cecesseee 000 
Hil (Plumbing and Glazing) ...... 6810 0 





For Quelfurling Farm House, near Tetbury, Glouces- 
tershire, for the Right Hon. Lady Cowper, exclusive of 








building stone and cartage. Mr. T. 8S. Lansdown, 
architect :— 
PNUD cstvsiodkieasaecetamismeanseshacaniens £1,240 10 0 
SE ER IRE ws 1,057 12 0 
Bridges 0 0 
COCRF sco csseee 00 
Barrett 00 
Phillips 00 
Liddiote (accepted) 00 
For alterations to three cottages, Prospect-place, 
Swindon, for Mr, E, Valless, Mr, T, 8. own, 
architect :— 
BaETOCE ...crcccrovesscessscrsncosstovencees £398 15 0 
Phillips (accepted) ..........0+.secs00ss 388 0 0 





For alterations to Benthom House, near Purton, for 
r. J. W. Sadler, exclusive of building stone, and 


eartage, &c. Mr. T. 8. Lansdown, architect :— 
BOWE.» < censsecdnccccncennsbesviatiunseunyes £389 10 0 
BOOR, sccecnrecsccnessncsccsencataontes 350 0 0 
BOT .cncnonsacqnsnisseasnvercopensaneensiets 345 0 0 
TOO ccanecinissimabaniqenszveenaiapetois 342 5 O 





For restoring and reseating St. John’s at Sepulchre 
Church, Norwich. Mr. W. Mear, architect :— 
Ee. n..Jcopevseedssbcsiderbsateisacseninced £373 0 0 





Accepted for alterations and additions to peeps 
House, Filey, for Mr, W, Show, Malton. Mr. John 
Gibson, architect :— 
For Bricklayer’s, Mason's, Plasterer’s, and Slater's Work. 
BOGOR: ccanicrnennqsntsaotacsephsecontanocenes £83 10 0 
For Carpenter and Joiner’s Work. 
DEO J siccsattuastsacsetnsasssunsionedinnss £39 0 0 
For Plumber's, Glazier’s, and Painter's Work. 
PMU  ccthapcheicsculeriseoiqegeacanete £27 10 0 





For alterations to Nos. 8 and 9, John-street, Berkeley- 


square. Mr. J, T, Christopher, architect. Quantities 
not supplied :— 
MOO Ds srovenessasnaantietescéaces £1,683 0 0 
COWIE vei cscsilicrescnrecaisevoriinerss 1,678 0 0 
PEBOEE snenivvrscninesinctigacnectaecipies 1,664 0 0 


For new warehouse; Pudding-lane, City. Mr. R. W 
Edis, architect :— 


Manley & Rogers..........0.s0s000--+ £1,894 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole...............00 1,597 0 0 
Browne & Robinson.................. 1,410 0 0 
Biletes B Baits iiciiccsvnedstercivenecess 1,340 0 0 
GNI arhadonnchinienncpnnatencabineystie 1,227 0 0 





For the restoration of Billinghurst Church, Sussex. 

Mr. R. W. Edis, architect :— 
Wadey & Sons (including new 
seats, &c.), accepted £1,302 0 0 


see eetewe eee 





For alterations at the Royal Clarence Hotel, Exeter, for 


Mr, W. Birkett. Mr. W. Wills, architect :— 
Mc ciadinaindideclonyesterssonvanned £304 0 0 
PERIOD * ocineccndsvesiscinssetetcorcesoes 298 0 0 
SPD sek hdictnubbliiiahinbecsccsabbenintind 29415 0 
Stafford (accepted),.........ccsseecsee 287 10 0 





For rebuilding part of a house, No. 16, Princes-street 
Mile-end New Town, on the Whitechapel Charity Estates 
Mr, G. H. — architect :— 

n 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Deflexion of Beams (in type) — Pyramid Geometry (ditto) — 
R. M. E.—M. 0, T.—J. H.—F.T. M. — P.—F. A. N.—J. A.— Messrs. E.— 
J.8.-T. L.J.—J. B.—W. W.—K. 0.6.—H. D. M—8. D. W.—J. W. H- 
E. 8. —T. 8. L.-T. — W.& BR. — BE. W.T. —T. T.—C. N.—F.R— 
H. W. — Mr. F.—T. W. —J. D. P.—C. BE. C.—F. W.—A RT. P.— 
W. S.—Old Rusty.—L. R. N.—Earth Closets (we cannot give addresses) 
—B. P. C. (plan shall be engraved. end some further particalars).— 
T. E. (the contractor has no right to retain the drawings).—X. Y. Z. 
(half a year’s rent is not an unusual charge). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facta, lists of tenders, &c,, must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 





TS meee 











